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The TWO 
GREATEST BOOKS 


ON 


THE BLACK BAss 


THE GAMEST FISH THAT SWIMS 
ARE 


The Book of the Black Bass 


By Dr. JAMEs A. HENSHALL 
Price $2.00 


AND 


~The Small Mouthed Bass 


By Pror. W. J. Loupon 


OF THE UNIvERSITY OF ToRONTO 


Price $1.00 


Every Angler Should Secure One or Both 


of These Great Books 


We have obtained the entire limited edition of Prof. Loudon’s “The Small-Mouthed Bass” and will mail a 
copy FREE of additional expense to anyone in the United States or Canada subscribing now to FOREST 
AND STREAM at the regular $2.00 yearly rate. 

Or by. adding One Dollar to the regular $2.00 yearly subscription rate ($3.00 in all) any reader of FOREST 
AND STREAM in the United States or Canada can obtain Dr. Henshall’s $2.00 “Book on the Black Bass.” 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to procure Prof. Loudon’s book “The Small- 
Mouthed Bass” FREE in connection with a year’s subscription to FOREST AND STREAM or to secure Dr. 
Henshall’s great work “Book of the Black Bass” for One Dollar in connection with a yearly subscription to 
SOREST AND STREAM at the regular $2.00 rate—both books together with a FOREST AND STREAM full 


year’s subscription to any address in the United States or Canada for $4.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 
by 
Dr. James A. HENSHALL 
This new edition is revised to date. It combines 
“Book of the Black Bass” and “More About the 
Black Bass” comprising its complete scientific and 


life history, together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing with a full account of 


tools, implements and tackle. 
Cloth Bound Fully Illustrated 
Price $2.00 


THE SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 


by 
Pror. W. J. Loupon 


This book is based upon a collection of observa- 
tions made by the author during the past ten years 
on the habits of this ever game fish. These ob- 
servations have been condensed into one splendid 
volume insuring pleasure for everyone interested 


in the black bass. 
Cloth-Bound Fully Illustrated 
Price $1.00 


NOTE: We still have a limited edition of Driscole’s famous painting, “The Black Bass.’? You can obtain a large (8x9 inches) col- 


ored reproduction of the above, mounted on art-board ready for 


framing, and a companion bass picture without additional cost by 


subscribing now to FOREST AND STREAM at the regular yearly rate of $2.00. If you wish to obtain these pictures in connection 


with either of the book offers add fifty cents to your order. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Book Department 


Nine East Fortieth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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OUR DEAR OLD FRIEND, THE WOODCOCK 


TO THOSE WHO KNOW HIM INTIMATELY THE BIG-EYED, LONG-BILLED WHISTLING 
GOBLIN OF THE ALDERS IS THE MYSTERIOUS PERFECTED CAMOUFLAGE OF THE COVER : . 


PEAKING of 
woodcock — once 
I was called to 
appear before 
the Committee 
on Game and 
Fish of one of 
the New Eng- 
land State’s Leg- 
islature to pre- 
sent my views as 

for or against a proposed closed season 
on woodcock. The august body listened 
very attentively; but its chairman, in 
spite of all I could say, finally rose to re- 
mark that nothing could change his views 
on the subject. He 
was “agin all shoot- 
ing of these harmless 
birds.” “Why,” said 
he, “they are so tame 
about my house, they 
come rapping and 
tapping up and down 
the old cherry tree 
right at the kitchen 
door.” 

Perhaps Herkimer 
Hopkins, chairman of 
the Fish and Game 
Commission, .was a 
little off his course 
and not strictly quali- 
fied to pass on Game 





legislation; but our 
dear old friend the 
woodcock — doodle 


bug—timber doodle— 
spook bird of the 
birches—is known in- 
timately but to his 
friends, and many a 
man who could pass 
well up in class or- 
nithology —to whom 
robin and thrush, blue bird, kingfisher, even 
the cuckoo are old friends—would falter 
and fall down when pressed for a passing 
sketch of our big eyed, long-billed whistling 
goblin of the alders. To me he is the mys- 
terious perfected camouflage of the cover 
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and I have patiently picked out hundreds 
of them huddled on the brown leaves ahead 
of many a good dog’s nose—only to won- 
der if it was bird, or but an “eerie whistle 
and brown wings.” 

Woodcock shooting is the perfection of 
upland sport with the small bore gun, but 
to really enjoy it the gunner must know his 
game and his cover and work in full accord 
with a good dog. * 

Woodcock do not like old cover, and what 
one year would be ideal ground will be 
passed over as a dining table when the 
growth of birches too completely shade the 
ground. 

Native birds and flight birds do not use 





Herkimer Hopkins in action 
the same ground. Early in the season the 
native will be found in birch cover through 
which a brook flows, or where springs keep 
the ground cool and moist. In such cover 
shooting is difficult as the upward spring 
of the bird at the flush carries him into the 





birch leaves still hanging, and his cheery 
whistle oftimes is all that “tell tales” the 
way his bill points—and a snap shot only 
brings the yellow leaves to earth while the 
brown whistler wings on. Native birds do 
not go far after a flush and a persistent 
search with a good dog will locate the portly 
person about two yards in front of his nose 
just on the edge of the cover. There he sits 
blended with the brown carpet of oak leaves 
and as you cast your eye about, it looks to 
you as if this particular doodle bug had 
reached the age limit; and when an instant 
later he comes tumbling down through the 
painted leaves and you take him from 
old Joe’s mouth and smooth those beauti- 
fully penciled brown 
feathers, you really 
wish (now, don’t 
you?) that he’d whis- 
tle away again—dear 
old simple baby bird 
—back into the cov- 
ers behind the Moon. 

Much as I love my 
dear old friend I am 
not prepared to laud 
him as a brainy sub- 
ject, and yet I have 
seen symptoms of the 
working of his gray 
matter which led one 
gentleman out of 
danger. I was hunt- 
ing in New England 
in company with a 
friend and one dog 
between us. Down a 
hillside in the edge 
of. a particularly 
heavy piece of birch 
cover through which 
the dog was work- 
ing my friend called 
“point” and then 
and a woodcock came directly 
I was rather inclined to 


“mar ” 
toward me. 
see the dog point again and give my 
friend a shot, so never stirred as the 
bird came toward me and lit in a little path 


within ten feet. No sooner had the bird 


a 
— 
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Only a glimpse of the bird is caught as it tops the coverts 


struck than it ran down the path past me 
and out of sight. Hunt as we would, we 
never saw the bird again. The more re- 
markable, as it was at least a half mile to 
any other cover. The next day we found 
the same bird—the same thing happened, 
only that I saw the bird go out and drop 
in an open pasture—walked it up and killed 
it. I firmly believe this bird had brains and 
used them, 


LTHOUGH the woodcock is usually 
A considered a stupid bird—and in sum- 
mer they certainly are lazy—they are 
undoubtedly much keener and wiser than 


thought to be. As a rule, when they hear 
the approach of the hunter and his dog, 
they attempt to hide and will admit of 
close approach in the hope that the in- 
truders will pass by. But when forced to 
flight, they have a most disconcerting way 
of climbing straight up in the air, just 
clearing the coverts, and then, after a short 
flight of a dozen yards, flopping to earth. 
It requires the quickest kind of snap shoot- 


ing to stop them, as only a momentary 
glimpse of them can be caught through 
the heavy cover. Sometimes the dog. can 
be sent into the thicket to drive out the 
birds, the shooter remaining outside. - Late 
in the season, the birds sometimes take to 
open timber. Here they fly fast, dodge in 
and out, but always make for the open 
places. 

The gun for woodcock shooting should 
be light in weight, not over six pounds, 
short of barrel, 26 or 28 inches, open-bored 
and loaded with fine shot. The 20 gauge 
answers the purpose admirably, as it opens 
up its pattern nicely at the distance most 
birds are killed. If the shot is taken when 
the birds are springing into the air, the 
aim may be well above them, but if only 
a glimpse of the bird may be caught as 
it tops the coverts, the aim should be below 
where they were last seen, as they will then 
be either dropping to the ground or con- 
tinuing their flight along a horizontal line. 

No account should be kept of the misses 
in woodcock shooting, and as snapshots 
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are often taken through the coverts, if you 
are shooting in company, be careful that 
you do not injure your companion. 

The best description of the woodcock 
has been written by Dr. George Bird Grin- 
nell in his book “American Game Bird 
Shooting.” He says: 

The American woodcock is a small bird, 
weighing only from five to nine ounces. 
He is eleven to twelve inches in length, and 
of this the bill occupies from two and one- 
half to three inches. The plumage below 
is rich russet-brown, paling, on the upper 
breast, sides of the neck and forehead, to 
ashen-gray. The crown is black, with two 
or three crosslines of tawny, and the back 
is curiously mottled with tawny, ash-gray 
and black, the latter predominating. The 
tail feathers are black, barred with tawny, 
their tips smoky-gray on the upper side 
and snow-white beneath. The legs and feet 
are pale flesh-color, the bill dark horn 
color at the tip, becoming paler at the base, 
and the large, soft, humid eyes are brown. 

The range of the woodcock is from 
Canada south to the limits of the United 
States and west to beyond the Mississippi 
River, but the high, dry plains of the trans- 
Missouri region limit the extension of his 
range westward, for he is a bird that loves 
moisture and cool, dark thickets. 

During the “flight,’? woodcock are to be 
found on bushy, stony side hills; along 
ridges on the Southern slope; along bushy 
bordered rail fences and stone walls; in 
alder and birch swales, especially hilly cov- 
ers of this description. Different localities 
present different problems for the hunter 
and it is imperative that one know the 
likely covers and how to reach them—it 
woodcock on toast is to be part of the 
family menu. 

Speaking of menu, once I was led into a 
noted gastronomic Emporium ’neath the 
white lights of a wicked City and found 
Scotch Woodcock ordered for the party. I 
will never forget my disappointment and 
disgust both at the dish and the sacrilege, 
when I found said Scotch bird to be cold 
storage eggs manhandled by a foreign-born 
chef, and smeared on stale toast in a chafing 
dish—why, oh why, was such a name 
brought to such shame? 

The borings of the bird—little groups 
of clean cut holes made by thé long billed 
hunter of worms—and the “chalk marks,” 
white splashes made by the droppings, are 
sure clues to his presence, and one experi- 
enced can soon determine the fresh sign and 
is sure to flush the bird nearby. During the 
flight I have seen covers completely chalked 
up and yet found the travelers gone, show- 
ing that during migration they only stop 
perchance over night en route. After the 
honeymoon in the early spring—which by 
the way consists of aerial love gymnastics 
and egotistical ground performances before 
his inamorata—a few dry leaves are collect- 
ed usually at the root of a stump, and Mama 
and papa divide their affection and attention 
on the offspring derived from four buffy 
spotted eggs. The little, fluffy, long billed 
babies are well looked after. and often 
transported to better grounds by the mother, 
who carries her family away one by one 
between her thighs. The family, barring ac- 
cident, thrive and come to maturity among 
the ferns and skunk cabbage until about the 
first of August, when they scatter over the 
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country and are then often found in unreas- 
onable places—even on the pine needles of 
some pine thicket—for now is the season of 
moult and old Timber doodle is really not 
himself. By September they are back again 
in the dense thickets of wooded uplands 
and live, up to the time of migration, a life 
of wormy opulence and comfort. And then 
silently at night, spurred on by the first Oc- 
tober frosts, they drift southward to softer 
boring territory. 

The coming together in September of 
the birds which have been mysteriously 
hidden away, no one knows where, is often 
loosely spoken of as “the first flight”—in 
other words, is regarded as the beginning 
of the southward migration. It is, how- 
ever, says Dr. Grinnell, nothing more than 
a collecting in favorite food localities of 
the home-bred birds—those which have 
spent the summer, or been reared, in the 
neighborhood. 

The first true migratory movement of 
the woodcock usually follows a sharp frost 
early in October. The birds are not gre- 
garious, and for the most part move sin- 
gly; though two, three and even four have 
been seen flying together, and sometimes 
six or eight may be started in quick suc- 
cession from a single small piece of cover. 
The migration is performed during the 
night, though in dull, cloudy weather there 
is some movement in the daytime. Their 
flight is low over the fields. This low 
flight is swift, and the birds are often 


Their migratory flights are usually at 
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killed by flying against telegraph wires, 
and sometimes dash themselves against 
buildings. 

In New York and New Jersey the wood- 
cock may almost be considered as resident, 
for in mild winters a few birds are to be 
found late in December and early in Feb- 
ruary. The bird does not seem especially 
to dread the cold, but the freezing up of 
the ground cuts off the supply of food, 
and so obliges it to move southward. Often, 
however, in the coldest weather, an old fat 
bird may be found about some warm spring 
hole, where the ground never freezes; and 
here, if undisturbed, it may remain all 
through the winter. 


URING the flight period the gunner if 
fortunate to be on the ground enjoys 
the perfection of upland shooting. 

At times this may cover a period of several 
days, the female, which is the larger, going 
first, followed by the little male bird. Ona 
nippy October morning this male bird shoot- 
ing will test the skill of the best of men; 
for the usual wabbly uncertain flight is here 
lacking and this brown long billed traveler 
jumps with a twisting, darting flight to the 
alder tops and is gone. At such times they 
often make long flights andare not readily 
found the second time. I have watched 
them swiftly winging their way as far as the 
eye could see them. What uncanny instinct 
it is that aids them in the selection of a 
stopping place, I never could tell. Acres 


night and as the shades of evening fall 
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of cover—all apparently the same as to 
growth and ground plan—will only hold 
woodcock in perhaps one particular corner a 
few yards square. One fall I killed on five 
successive mornings a woodcock each morn- 
ing within ten feet of a “No Trespass” sign 
—and never found another in the locality! 
I know some woodcock covers in New Eng- 
land that make a circuit of perhaps five 
miles. During the flight a good man will 
pick up eighteen or twenty birds on this 
round, but one not knowing the covers 
might not find a bird. The greatest flight 
of these birds I ever saw was some twenty 
years ago. An old friend and myself were 
ending a very satisfactory day among the 
woodcock covers of Connecticut.. We were 
driving slowly along the road bordering a 
pond. The day was so nearly at an end 
that only against the sky could we see a 
bird, a big woodcock flapping along against 
the sky, and his sudden pitching to light 
toward the edge of the pond’ first attracted 
our attention. It was too dark to shoot, yet 
the temptation was great to try as bird after 
bird crossed the road showing far an in- 
stant against the sky as it pitched to cover. 
We got out and walked about a bit,wood- 
cock constantly rising under our feet. They 
were there by the score and you can im- 
agine our feeling as we grudgingly left 
them behind for the night; needless to say, 
early the following morning we were on the 
ground, but the travelers were then on their 
way—nothing but the chalk sign which cov- 
ered the ground left behind. I believe we 


they may be seen flitting about the covert 
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No gam bird in the world calls for such perfect dog work as the ground must be covered very thoroughly 


killed a bird or two but the long billed wan- 
derers had wandered on. 

No bird in the world gives such perfect 
dog work, but one’s ground must be covered 
very thoroughly, as they “lie” very close, 
have little if any foot scent, and should be 
located accurately by the pointing dog to 
get the gunner a perfect flush from a de- 
sirable angle. 

A little twenty or twenty-eight gauge 
gun, two and a half drams, one ounce No. 
10 shot, a good dog and a perfect October 
day, make up all the needs of the real lover 
of this old Bug Sucker. I love him; I be- 
lieve nature made in him the feathered aris- 
tocrat of the woods. Note the rich color- 
ings—the texture of the feathers—the trim 
figure—the wonderful eye—and last, but not 
least, that marvelous bill, with its intricate 
apparatus that probes and feels for the 
worm, its staple diet. 

The principal: food of woodcock is the 
earth-worm, though they also devour many 
insects which are to be found in damp situ- 
ations which they affect, and have been 
seen to catch butterflies. The “angle- 
worm,” however, is the main reliance of 
this species, and the number of these which 
a single bird will devour in a given time is 
astonishing. 

Audubon says that a woodcock will de- 
vour in a single night more than its own 
weight in worms, and Dr. Grinnell men- 
tions some interesting experiments on this 
point, made on a captive bird, which en- 
tirely confirm the great naturalist. 

For nearly twenty years now the wood- 
cock has been growing more and more 
scarce, and it has been generally accepted 
as true that it is on its way to extinction. 
Until within a few years summer shooting 
of woodcock has been permitted in a num- 
ber of states, a practise which resulted in 

e practical destruction of almost all the 

ds breeding and reared in certain ter- 

ies. So much shooting at a time when 
birds were but recently from the nest 


and able to fly only short distances, was 
extremely destructive. Under present con- 
ditions, when woodcock are killed only in 
the autumn, they are usually fat, strong- 
winged birds, very different from the little 
cheepers of mid-July, and it is to be 
hoped that these protective measures will 
bring back the bird with us again in some- 
thing like their old-time abundance. 

And again let me plead for moderation 
in the kill when the flight is on; remember 
they only go away to come back again. So 
let this glorious russet colored friend of 
ours carry away with him our lasting and 
merciful regard. 


So long, old friend, the season’s end is told 
By painted leaves now falling fast. 

I count the full moons till your return, 
Make not this parting cry—our last. 


Woodcock have been found and identified 
from Labrador to the Gulf, although local- 
ly named blind snipe, bog bird, night part- 
ridge, whistling snipe, pewee and numerous 
other more or less descriptive names. Parts 
of Maine and Vermont are splendid flight 
grounds. In all the New England states 
good shooting can be found, and during the 
flight season, limit bags are readily made 
within twenty-five miles of New York City. 
I have found the bird in some numbers in 
parts of North Carolina, but always in poor 
condition and utterly unlike our grand, big 
birds of October in New England. The 
largest I ever weighed balanced the scales 
at eleven ounces. Once in Florida on the 
edge of the Everglades, back from Fort 
Pierce, I flushed several birds, the only 
specimens I ever identified in that state, al- 


though in Louisiana they are to be found 
in large numbers, and were formerly killed 
at night by the light of torches by market 
hunters for the New Orleans epicure. 

They are sure to locate a cornfield if such 
is anywhere near cover, as the growing corn 
shading the grounds keeps it in perfect con- 
dition for this expert borer. I have a piece 
of potatoes now that shows borings all up 
and down the field between the rows. On 
any moonlit night one can see the birds 
flitting along from nearby cover to drop in 
for a nocturnal feast. 

“Philohela Minor’ probably has caused 
more discussion as to habits and methods 
of feeding than any other game bird, bear- 
ing out my contention that he is more or 
less a bird of mystery. 

Twenty years ago there was much dis- 
cussion as to the manner in which the 
startled woodcock produces the whistling 
sound usually heard as it springs from the 
ground. The ranks of sportsmen were 
divided into two factions, one of which 
held that the whistle was vocal, while the 
other was as firmly convinced that it was 
produced by the wings. Oddly enough, 
able ornithologists, who were also sports- 
men, were divided on the questiton—and 
are probably still divided, for the matter 
has never been satisfactorily and conclu- 
sively settled. 

Whether the whistling made when flushed 
comes from the wings or throat is one se- 
rious item of argument amongst men. That 
the bird is capable of making sound is shown 
by the call of the baby birds which is a dis- 
tinct “peep, peep” quite like barnyard chicks. 
I have heard and seen many a woodcock 
flush without making the slightest whistle, 
showing that if the sound is made with the 
winds it can be controlled. 

At one time it was feared the woodcock 
was doomed, but Federal Legislation has 
saved them. Let the good work go on. No 
one bird would be more sadly missed by 
sportsmen than the little, old, brown 
feathered fairy of our birch and alder runs. 
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COMBING THE DUNES FOR GRAY FEATHERS 


THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN, IN SPITE OF ODDS THAT WOULD TEND TO NUMBER 
IT WITH THE DODO, IS HOLDING ITS OWN AND STILL CALLS TO OLD TIMERS 


66 ELL, kid, let’s tumble over a few 
chickens.” What I said to the 
old prairie homesteader that 

golden morning over twenty years ago was 

amply expressed not by word of mouth but 
by the perpetual smile on my sun cured 
face and by the fortitude shown as the 
blue stem and 
sand burrs of 
mature October 
carved their 
initials in my 
frail pink legs 
and feet. 
Since. then I 
have lived in 
prairie chicken 
heaven each re- 
curring autumn 
and if there are 
no pinnated 


grouse in. the 
diamond wil- 
lows on the 
other side of 
the river of 
life, one dis- 


ciple of the red 
god of the wil- 
derness is go- 
ing to attempt 
to introduce a few aim-men resolutions. 

Cheering tidings from the sand hill re- 
gions come apace and Bandit Bill will re- 
ceive another wallop below the pie belt if 
the song of rancher and farmer is but half 
true. Range riders and agriculturists by 
the score have declared that the green 
stalks masking the secluded portions of 
this region are chock full of quarter-grown 
chicks, so the hearts of thousands of 
smokepole artists ought to beat a merry 
rime from now until the curtain is rolled 
from the stage of gilded Autumn. 

The tocsin of strife has temporarily 
taken away thousands of stalkers of wild- 
fowl. While these heroic sons of the com- 
mon mother, Liberty, play for big game in 
foreign wilds, thinned flocks of field and 
forest are bound to multiply like Yankees 
at a free-for-all fight. 

Education of Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Shooter and the casting of water tight laws 
have whittled needle sharp the barbs on 
the fence around the chicken orchard. It 
required hundreds of suits of patience to 
drill the average fondler of twin cylinders 
into regard for the fact that other hu- 
mans are likely to follow in our footsteps 
and hunger for fat fowls of forest and 
field, but insofar as the grouse realm is 
concerned a large shipment of diplomas is 
due this very minute. 

The high cost of ammunition has a lit- 
tle, and the favorable nesting weather to 
date has a great deal to do with the prolific 
Propensities so far exhibited in nature’s 
showcase this season. 

The writer has unmounted mountain 


By JOHN BERNARD O’SULLIVAN 


lions, shot wild turkeys, partridges, quail, 
deer, antelope, trailed foxes until our 
tongue curled up like a withered cucumber, 
ran jackass rabbits with hounds, killed 
cougars, catamounts, bull moose, republi- 
cans and democrats and in fact every kind 
of game front a Kansas flea to a New 





Few chicken hunters ever forget the electric thrill at the rise of a bird 


York mosquito, and we’re still placing our 
money on the gray lady of the prairies— 
the chicken. 


OU take it along in the last chapter 

of Autumn when the whisper of Win- 

ter transforms the murky pools in 
yonder creek to polished chunks of dia- 
monds, and magic calls like soft cries from 
wandering companions come out of forest 
halls; when field and meadow are fringed 
with precious traces of red and saffron and 
you and your dog wander to and from 
wt .e you go into a sort of twilight sleep 
until—until a wild, man-shy. prairie chick- 
en jumps up into space a.d all the-blood in 
you tries to climb to the top of the ladder 
to see the fun! 

After the gymnastics, you go through 
some real motions and an explosion dies in 
the western foot-hills. Few chicken hunt- 
ers ever get over the electric thrill they 
experience at the rise of a bird. One time 
I and my wife were stalking a covey of 
old birds. I carried the gun. I was sup- 
posed to be ready to fire, for we had no 
dog and depended on foot-luck to elevate 
a target. All the birds jumped. I threw 
down the gun for some unexplained rea- 
son, and shouted at the top of my voice, 
“Why the deuce, Mary, don’t you shoot?” 
Mary said something about an unprece- 
dented corn-fed contortion and—I knocked 
down four chickens while she said it! 

When white men came into this region 
chickens were so plentiful they received 
scant attention. Twenty-five years ago re- 
frigerators were installed along the rail- 


way for the purpose of freezing them for 
export to the large citties. While they 
are not as plentiful now as then and may 
never become so, there are frail barriers 
to prevent a return of the days of plenty. 
About the same amount of soil is under 
cultivation. Pot hunting is taboo. Good 
laws prevail. 
Men are not 
the men we 
were yesterday, 
and a dozen 
other tenden- 
cies give reason 
to believe this 
magnificent 
specimen of 
meadow and 
stubble will be- 
come more and 
more abundant. 
A corking good 
game protec- 
tive association 
at this point 
attends to the 
wants of soon- 
ers. For one 
to break laws 
now means a 
post graduate 
course in a local bull corral and frequently 
the addition of a fine high enough to buy 
milady’s spring bonnet. 

The favorite method of pursuing the 
grouse is the way of the pioneer. A spring 
wagon—called a democrat—(a_ socialist 
might be substituted, but prohibitionist— 
not by a jugful of chain lightning!) is 
the accepted form of vehicle, a team of 
ponies, twelve gauge shotguns, shells car- 
rying any load fancied by the shooter, 
khaki clothing with leggings to ward off 
sand-burrs, patience and a couple of well 
trained bird dogs. 

Not over 15 years ago my brother Dan- 
iel—pergonally known to every prairie 
chicken on the Irish reserve as Dandelion 
—used to walk out and kill 15 or 20 
chicks without the aid of a dog. He used 
to root them out with his feet. Long ex- 
perience taught Daniel just where and how 
to plant his feet. 

A method in some favor called for two 
saddle horses, a buggy and three meh, one 
of whom rode in the rig and did the shoot- 
ing. The author of this paper once sat in 
the rig. Just once. The boys on the 
horses each took an end of a 200 foot 
length of wire. These were fastened to 
the saddle horns. 

Big Me, with courage enough to try any- 
thing once, took command of the vehicle. 
The idea was to scare the birds out of the 
long grass by dragging the wire through it. 
Somehow the wire got behind the buggy. 
Chickens began to rise by the dozen. In 
my anxiety to show my prowess I mounted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 621) 
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A little doe picked her way quietly past I was naturally surprised and pleased to With my rifle at the ready I stole along 


me, but I was waiting for a pair of horns. 


DOUBLE-CROSSED AND DIAMOND-HITCHED 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK ESSAYS THE THANKLESS ROLE OF GAME WARDEN IN THE BIG 
GAME COUNTRY AND DISCOVERS THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO EVERY PRACTICAL JOKE 





HERE were four of us in camp— 

Bill, Doc, Sam and I, all pals of long 

standing. Bill, Doc and Sam, being 
bona fide residents of the state, were not 
required to purchase hunting licenses while 
I, a non-resident, had been obliged to dig 
up 25 bones for such a document before I 
could lug a gun in that neck of woods. 

The camp wasn’t much to brag about, 
but it answered the purpose for the two 
weeks we occupied it. The building was 
an old abandoned lumber shack which 
stood in the heart of the woods about a 
mile back from Clear River, in a good deer 
country with now and then the chance of 
bringing down a bull moose. Bill, who 
had hunted here before, was pilot for the 
party and we employed no guides—not 
even a cook, the culinary labors being di- 
vided among us. For instance, Bill was 
the baker, Doc the cook, Sam washed the 
dishes while my job was to make the coffee 
and keep the woodbox full. 

We were all as full of pranks and mis- 
chief as a quartet of kids just out of 
school. Knowing there would be a lot of 
horse-play going on I took in with me a 
few portable jokes which I picked up at a 
joke-shop in town before leaving. One 
was an innocent looking glass salt-shaker 
with a screw-top full of holes, but under 
the holes was a thin layer of transparent 
celluloid. First chance I got I filled the 
shaker half full of salt and sneaked it on 
the table. Doc got it first and after a few 
shakes and a few choice cuss-words 
dropped it and grabbed the other shaker. 
While this saltless-shaker went up and 
down the table I nearly choked with mirth. 
Finally Bill vowed he’d find out why the 
salt didn’t come out, or die in the attempt. 
When the mystery was solved I denied 
knowing anything about it. 

One evening after supper I slipped a 
lifelike rubber beetle in the tin-dipper 
which hung near the water-pail. Sam was 
the first thirsty victim. He got the beetle 
in his mouth before he woke up. Then 
with a roar of disgust and horror he spat 
it on the floor and took the lamp to ex- 
amine it. We all gathered around and 


when Sam found it was rubber he said he 
could lick the guy who pulled the joke. 
Again I was innocent. 
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Sabah 


find the tracks of a big bull moose 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


An evening or two after that the four 
of us sat down to supper hungry as six 
bears. Deer meat was on the menu. The 
only light we had to eat by came from a 
smoky lantern overhead. Doc (the cook) 
served me with a piece of venison which 
I couldn’t seem to cut with my knife. At 
last, in desperation, I took it into my prim- 
itive paws and began to gnaw into it. Then 
I discovered that the deer meat was in 
truth the rag which Bill used to grease 
his biscuit pans, fried to a crisp! This 
caused considerable joy around the table, 
especially from Doc. 

The next day a newcomer was to arrive 
in camp for a few days’ hunting, in the 
person of Hen Ryder from Boston, who 
was a long-time friend of Sam’s, but a 
stranger to the rest of us. Sam said we 
must pool our wits and put a good one 
over on his friend Hen who could take a 
joke as well as anybody. 


EXT morning after breakfast I shoul- 
N dered my trusty rifle and, with a bit 

of lunch in my pocket, poked off 
alone for a day’s hunt. I followed an old 
tote-road that ran several miles north 
from camp and after two miles left it and 
struck east, knowing I could find it again 
any time by traveling west by compass. It 
was a crisp morning in late October and 
what little breeze there was blew in my 
face where I wanted it. I had the whole 
day before me and didn’t hurry, but pussy- 
footed it softly along and every little while 
I’d stop, look and listen. This is my fa- 
vorite method of hunting and will con- 
tinue to be until I can see better, hear bet- 
ter and smell better than a deer or a 
moose. Once as I sat silent in the shade 
of a spruce I heard a faint rustling in the 
leaves and presently a young doe stepped 
daintily into view and browsed her way 
past me. She interested me, but not as a 
target—what I wanted to connect with 
was a big, husky buck with say 12 points 
on his horns. 

When noon came I ate my snack and 
indulged in a bowl of tobacco. Consult- 
ing my compass I decided to work slowly 
north a couple of miles or so and then 
strike westward to hit the tote-road back 
to camp about dusk. A little way ahead 
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softly on the big fellow’s hoof-prints 








I came to a low, soggy bogan of consider- 
able area which I started to detour. Pres- 
ently I stopped dead and my pulse jumped 
from normal to about 110! 

There right under my nose, in the soft 
ground, was the clean-cut track of a moose! 

Beyond it was another and yet other 
tracks skirting the bog. I examined them 
carefully and deduced the following two 
important facts: The animal was a bull— 
the round bluntness of the hoof in front 
told me this. He had passed that way not 
more than half an hour before—the water 
which stood in some of the tracks was 
still roiled and unsettled. 

Here was luck indeed! As I've said 
bull moose were scarce in this territory, 
yet here was one in the immediate vicinity. 
What would the boys at camp say when | 
reported that I had downed a handsome 
bull with a spread of perhaps 60 or 70 
inches? The only thing which worried me 
was that a head of this size would be too 
large for the wall of my den at home. 

Examining my trusty rifle I tiptoed for- 
ward on the track keyed up to the highest 
pitch of expectancy. I reflected that se 
long as the bull stuck to the low, soft 
ground trailing would be easy, but if he 
took the notion to traverse a ridge it would 
fuss me to follow him. I went slowly and 
softly with my finger on the trigger, ready 
every instant for the big fellow to flush. 


UDDENLY about 20 rods ahead there 

was a snort of fear and the big animal 

I had been following broke cover 
and started madly up the grade! Clapping 
the rifle-butt to my cheek I glanced along 
the sights and pulled! A 35 soft-nose 
sped from the barrel and I saw the bark 
fly from a beech just over and beyond the 
big fellow’s shoulder! I also saw some- 
thing else:—my moose was dark red 
marked by white spots which is an unusual 
color for a gentleman moose! His horns 
were round, short and pointed, which is 
also out of the ordinary! Not only that, 


but his tail was about four feet long!— 
whereas a bull moose has no tail worth 
speaking of. 

To tell you the nude truth my bull moose 
was a big, husky, badly frightened steer! 

I didn’t shoot a second time—I stood 
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I narrowly missed hitting a big husky 
specimen of a red and white steer! 


there with my mouth open as the fren- 
zied animal tore up the grade and dis- 
appeared from sight and hearing. Then I 
remembered that Bill had told of five cat- 
tle which had escaped from a lumber camp 
corral seven miles west the fall before. 
Three of these had been hunted down and 
shot, but the remaining two had escaped 
to forage in the forest and had become 
practically wild. Evidently my “moose” 
was one of this duet. I made up my mind 
this little transaction would be strictly 
private and confidential between me and 
the steer. Then I continued north. 


T was too dusky to see the sights when 

I struck the tote-road and headed for 

camp with no reward for my day’s 
tramp except a couple of tired legs and 
the appetite of a goat. Just after I 
glimpsed the cheery lights of camp a fig- 
ure loomed up in the path ahead. It was 
Sam. “S-h-h, Newt!” says he very mys- 
terious. “S-h-h, yourself,” says 1; “why 
the hold-up?” “Listen,” says Sam, “you 
know my friend Hen from Boston who 
was due today? Well, he’s here. Now 
Hen’s a non-resident and he’s supposed to 
take out a license, but he didn’t. He’s 
only gonna be here three days and on the 
strength of owning a summer camp at 
Belleville in this state, he’s gonna claim 
state residence—that is if a game warden 
should say anything to him.” “Well, then 
what?” says I. “I’m comin’ to that,” says 
Sam; “you see Hen doesn’t know you’re 
with us and we’ve framed it up for you to 
impersonate Dave White, the local game 
warden, a man Hen has never seen. 
Whaddye say?” “I’m game for the game 
warden stuff,” says I gleefully. “Good!” 
says Sam; “now I’ll beat it back to camp. 
In about ten minutes you drop in and ask 
to stay all night. Bill will introduce you 
all around as the game warden. Then 
later you put Hen on the rack for hunting 
without a license—he’s been out with me 
after deer all afternoon. Throw a good 
scare into him.” “You leave it to me,” 
says I. 

Thereupon Sam returned to camp while 
I sat down on a log to frame up the de- 
tails of the joke. After a decent wait I 
walked into camp without knocking. 
“Why, hello there, Dave!” says Bill cor- 
dially; “where did you drop from?” 
“Drifted down river in my canoe,” says 
I; “on my way to Merry Lake. Can you 
put me up for the night?” “Sure thing,” 
says Bill; then turning to the others, 
“boys, this is Dave White, game warden 
for this district.” Doc and Sam (whom I 
had known for years) got up and shook 


NOW YOU URDERSTAND 
THE FRAMEUP ON HEN? 


Just outside of camp I met Sam and we 
framed up a big joke on his friend Hen. 


hands with me soberly—and so dtd Hen, 
but he seemed uncomfortable and ill at 
ease. That Hen was certainly some hulk 
of a man—he stood about six feet in his 
shoes and was husky in proportion. I felt 
like a pretty small potato as I looked up 
at him, but (to all intents and purposes) 
I represented the majesty of the law and 
when the time came I made up my mind 
to grill him unmercifully. 

Shortly we all sat down to supper. I 
was aSked the usual questions about how 
much game I had seen in my travels, if 
there was much violation of the law, etc. 
Hen said little and seemed to be gloomy. 
Several times I surprised him looking at 
me with what I took to be fear and guilt 
on his face. After we had pushed our 
stools back from the table and filled our 
pipes, I says to Bill, “Any non-residents 
in this bunch?” “No,” says Bill, “we all 
live in the state.’ “Whereabouts in this 
state do you live?” I asks turning sudden- 
lv to Hen. “Who, me?” gulps Hen; “why 
I—er—I live in Belleville.” “Nice little 
town, Belleville,’ says I; “make your 
home there the year round?” “Well, not 
quite all the year round,” hedges Hen, 
twisting on his chair. “What is your 
name?” says I. “‘Henry Ryder,” says Hen 
meekly. “Ryder?” says I scratching my 
head; “Ryder?—I’ve been in Belleville 
considerable, but I don’t seem to remem- 
ber anybody there by that name.” “I guh- 
guh-guess I’m the only Ryder there,” gur- 
gles poor Hen. “How long have you lived 
in Belleville, Mr. Ryder?” says I, turning 
the screws a bit tighter. “Lemme see?” 
says Hen; “oh, about three years, I guess.” 
“Do you vote in this state?” I inquires. 
“Yes—I mean, no!” gasps Hen, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, although it 
was quite cool in camp. At this potnt Sam 
had to get a drink of water to keep his 
countenance. Bill and Doc had hard work 
to keep straight faces. 


66 R. RYDER,” says I, sternly look- 
M ing him in the eye, “isn’t it a fact 
that your home is in Boston? that 

you live there, work there, pay your taxes 
there, vote there?—that all you own at 
Belleville is a summer camp where you 


spend only a couple of weeks a year? Am 
I right?—answer me?” 

“Yuh-yuh-y-e-s, that’s true,” admits Hen 
in a low voice. “Then you’re a non-resi- 
dent and I want to see your license,” snaps 
I. “I haven’t any license,” says Hen drop- 
ping his head. “It’s plain to be seen, 
Ryder,” says I, “that you are deliberately 
trying to evade the law—you hunted this 
afternoon without a license and there is 
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slammed me down and sat on me! 


nothing for me to do but put you under 
arrest and take you before the commis- 
sioners.” 

Hen’s chin was on his chest in the 
silence that followed. Then Bill broke out 
and you'd have thought he was : fighting 
mad the way he talked. He pounded the 
table and shook his fist under my nose so 
close I could smell it. He told me plainly 
he dian’t like the way I butted into his 
camp and treated his guests and threatened 
to kick me out. To add to the realism of 
this scene I jumped to my feet and dared 
him to touch me. I told him I would do 
my duty in spite of him or anybody else. 


LL this time Ryder was trying to 

make peace between Bill and me— 

he plead with us not to have any 
trouble on his account. Finally, in des- 
peration, Ryder asked me if I would step 
out of camp a few moments so he and F 
could discuss the matter quietly. I agreea 
and followed him out. The moon had 
risen. We walked across the lumber yard 
and stood in the shadow of an old shed 
open at both ends. Ryder was penitent 
and apologetic. He wanted to know if, in 
case he would pay me the regular license 
fee of $25 I would be willing to drop the 
matter. I told him the thing had gone too 
far for me to do that and he would have 
to take his medicine. 

Suddenly as I stood there with my hands 
in my pockets Ryder pinned my arms, 
kicked my feet from under me and threw 
me on my back! I kicked and clawed like 
a wild-cat, but it was no use—that man 
had the strength of a bull. Next thing I 
knew he had me gagged with a handker- 
chief! Dragging me with him into the 
shed he got a coil of rope (used in hang- 
ing deer) and tied my hands behind me. 
Then he pushed me ahead of him out the 
tote-road beyond sight of camp and bound 
me to a birch tree. During this perform- 
ance no word was spoken, but, believe me. 
I was doing a good deal of heavy thinking. 

Ryder then calmly lighted a cigarette. 
He stood in front of me with his hands 
on his hips and took a few puffs. 

“Well, Mr. White,” he began, “how do 
you like it?” “None of your —— busi- 
ness!” I gurgled through the gag. Ryder 
giggled and then went on, “Just a few 
words before I say goodnight: I’m goin’ 
back to camp and tell the boys that you 
and I have fixed this thing up and that 
you're so peeved at the way Bill talked 
you're goin’ on down the river instead of 
stayin’ all night. Then after they get to 
sleep I’m gonna sneak out, take your canoe 

‘(CONTINUED ON PAGE 620) 
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BEE HUN TERS OF THESOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


SERVING THEIR OWN PLEASURE AND TASTE FOR HONEY THE MOUNTAINEERS 
UNWITTINGLY DO A GOOD BIT TOWARD WAR-WINNING SUGAR CONSERVATION 


nating novel, “The Oak Openings,” de- 
scribes in minute detail the methods 

by which the pioneer bee-hunters of the 
American wilderness tracked the little 
honey-gatherers and despoiled their stores 
a hundred years ago. His hero of this 
story (the action of which takes place in 
the wilds of southern Michigan in the 
year 1812) is one Ben Boden, a bee-hunter 
by profession, who spent the summer in 
culling honey from the forests, and the 
winter in selling it among the settlements. 

Boden’s equipment, beside buckets and 
kegs for the storing of the honey, con- 
sisted of a small covered tin cup contain- 
ing liquid honey; a tiny wooden box con- 
taining empty honeycomb; a wooden plate, 
and a common tumbler of greenish glass. 
He always began his operations in one of 
the small prairies or “openings” in the oak 
forest, which gives the novel its name. 
Here he would place his platter on the 
ground, or on a rock or stump; take from 
the little box a piece of honeycomb not 
over an inch and a half in diameter, and 
put it on the plate; then from the covered 
tin vessel pour the cells of the comb about 
half full of honey. 

His next task was to search among the 
clover blossoms and other prairie flowers 
for a bee, which he would capture by plac- 
ing the tumbler over it, and sliding his 
hand across the mouth of the tumbler. 
Next he would set the tumbler, with its 
imprisoned bee, over the bit of honeycomb 
on the platter. Then he would cover tum- 
bler, platter and all for a moment with his 
coonskin cap. The darkness would quiet 
the bee from its frantic efforts to escape, 
and, lighting upon the comb of honey, it 
would bury its head in a cell, and begin 
loading itself from this unlooked-for 
hoard. The advantage of this method was 
that within five minutes the bee would 
have taken on as much sweetness as it 
could carry, and would be ready to fly di- 
recetly to its hive. 

Noting this through the glass, the hunter 
would take away the tumbler, and the bee 
would rise in the air. After a half-circle 
or so to get its bearings, it would shoot 
away in a direct line—a “bee line”—for its 
home. Standing perfectly still, the hunter 
would note carefully all discernible land- 
marks in the line of its flight. 

He would then capture a few more bees, 
and repeat the process with each of them. 
Various ones, upon being released, might 
fly away in two or three different direc- 
tions, indicating that they came from as 
many different hives. The hunter would 
then move his outfit three hundred yards 
or so across the open, set it up, capture 
more bees, and take observations of their 
courses. 

This time, he would observe carefully 
the angle at which those courses crossed 
the courses of the first bees released. He 


J FENIMORE COOPER, in his fasci- 


By A. F. HARLOW 


would feel pretty certain that at the inter- 
section of these courses, he would find the 
trees containing the hives, with their rich 
store of honey. 


HE mountaineer of the southern Ap- 
a: palachians has no such elaborate 
equipment for the tracking of bees 
as had Ben Boden; in fact, he has no 
equipment at all. He locates the tree, as 
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A GOOD sportsman, like a good 


soldier, studies the strategy of 
his game, and employs skilful tactics 
to win. 
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Our game now is to save sugar. 
* * * * * * 

We have for ourselves only one- 
half of our normal household re- 
quirements. Yet out of that we must 
manage to send enough to England, 
France, and Italy to maintain their 
respective rations of 2 pounds, 1% 
pounds and 1 pound per person a 
month, 
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to 2: pounds per person per month for 
household use. Those of us who are 
clever and true sportsmen will do 
with less so we can add to the allot- | 
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ment distributed for canning. It is 
important to save the fruit crop. 
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Of the other sweeteners in place 
of sugar which the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration says we may use, honey 
and maple sugar may well figure in 
the diet of out-of-doors people. If 
you are fortunate enough to come 
upon a hoard of wild honey, so much 


the better. 
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We have sent our sons into hand- 
to-hand struggle with the most brutal 
and selfish power on earth. Let us 
not through any selfishness on our 


part join the enemy against them. 
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To take a grain of sugar over 2 
pounds is to rob our fighters. Let us 
play the game like the true sportsmen 
Americans are, share and share alike. 


he does most other things, in the crudest, 
most roundabout and most difficult way. 
It is manifestly impracticable to attempt 
to follow a bee from flower to flower un- 
til she gets ready to fly home to the hive. 
Therefore, the only thing to do is to watch 
the direction of her flight after she “takes 
water.” It is necessary for the bee to go 


out occasionally and bring in a cargo of 
water, in order to make the honey of the 
proper consistency and flavor. When the 
mountain man observes that a little sand 
spit or mud bank along the edge of his 
spring branch is a favorite place for bees 
to get their fill of water, he watches it 
carefully, and as they rise, notes the direc- 
tion of their flight. He stands there and 
impresses upon his mind all the landmarks 
along that curveless line—trees, rocks and 
cliffs. Tracking a bee in the level lands 
of southern Michigan in Ben Boden’s day 
was child’s play as compared with the pur- 
suit in these highlands. The trail may 
lead up mountains, across gulches a thou- 
sand feet deep, over cliffs, up or down 
steep slopes that are merely jagged rock 
piles, criss-crossed by fallen trees and 
laced with entanglements of laurel, rhodo- 
dendron, briers and poison ivy. 

With the characteristic patience of the 
mountaineer, the hunter. works slowly 
along his straight line, as nearly as he can 
determine it, examining every tree within 
a broad path, because of a possible error 
in his calculations. 

“Have you found any bee-trees lately?” 
I asked Jim Durham one day. 

“No,” he replied, “but I’ve got two 
courses.” 

He had spent all his spare time for sev- 
eral weeks in following those two courses 
—but hadn’t yet found the trees. 


WAS present at the cutting of a tree 

on a mountain top which John Baxter 

had located by following the bees from 
a point nearly a mile away, and 1,500 feet 
lower down—the declivity including a cliff 
not far from 200 feet in height. 

Not all bee trees are located by track- 
ing their tenants. Arthur Francis discov- 
ered the tree whose cutting I shall pres- 
ently describe purely by accident. The 
mountain man’s sight is keen, and he is 
always on the alert for game of any sort. 
He quickly detects a hollow tree as he 
walks through the woods, and immediately 
casts his eye upward along the trunk to 
see whether there is an opening anywhere 
with bees crawling in and out thereof. 
Even if the entrance to the hive is fifty 
feet above the ground, it will hardly escape 
his sharp scrutiny. 

Old Hamp Lawson, an enthusiastic bee 
hunter of Walden’s Ridge, sometimes stops 
suddenly in the forest, and says, with a 
grin: “Now, thar’s a bee-tree close by 
hyar. See ef ye can find it;” and then 
he stands and watches our clumsy search, 
our craning and “rubbering” up into the 
tree, with all the enjoyment of a child 
playing hide and seek. 

Having located the tree, the discoverer 
walks around it, examining the trunk care- 
fully to see if it bears any other man’s 
mark. If not, he hacks his own—gen- 
erally a rude cross—upon it with an axe, 
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if he has that tool with him, otherwise, 
with a knife. The mark is not intended 
to show who is the owner, but simply to 
indicate that the tree has been formally 
“discovered.” No man in the mountains 
will cut a tree with a mark upon it; if he 
does, he becomes a crook, and unworthy 
the respect of decent folk. 

Of course, it doesn’t matter whose land 
the tree stands on. There are no fences 
in the mountains, and a man hunts, or 
pastures cattle or cuts bee-trees wherever 
he lists, and pays tribute to nobody. The 
bee-tree being hollow for all or the greater 
part of its length is generally of little 
value for timber, though it must be ad- 
mitted that occasionally a tree is cut whose 
base would make good lumber. 


HE tree may be cut at any time dur- 
T ing the summer or fall. Such men 
as Hamp Lawson and Jake Sharp, 
who are ardent apiarists—each having 
many “stands” of bees in his yard—like to 
hive the swarm and carry it home, if pos- 


He watches the bee “take water” 


sible; and, unless the tree is too far dis- 
tant, and the intervening ground too rough, 
they often attempt to do this. If the 
swarm is to be hived, the tree must be cut 
early in the summer, so that the bees may 
have a few months in which to store food 
in their new hive for the winter. Most 
mountaineers, however, with characteristic 
improvidence and preference for the easi- 
est way, prefer to cut the tree late in the 
summer or fall, when it will be more fully 
stored with new honey, with the result that 
the swarm starves to death during the 
following winter. 

Jake Sharp’s method of ,hiving the bees 
is to place the open end of the box hive 
over the hole in the tree-trunk (this is 
after the tree is felled, of course), and 
then start a tremendous thumping and 
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drumming on the box. The old-time the- 
ory used in capturing a runaway swarm 
from the domestic hive—namely, that with 
your cow-bells, tin pans, etc, you must 


make a noise of such volume that the bees 
cannot hear their own buzzing—seems to 
hold good in this method of hiving a wild 
swarm. However that may be, it is a fact 
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that the swarm, with the exception of a 
few stragglers, often crawls right up into 
the box hive; a board is then slid across 
the open end, and secured with: two or 
three nails, and the captive colony is car- 
ried home on a man’s shoulder. 


after the tree is felled, and’ the spoil- 

er begins removing their hoard. Some 
show fight, while others appear dazed or 
cowed, and merely crawl about aimlessly, 
giving the hunters little trouble. I have 
never understood this difference in the at- 
titude of the bees. When the colony pours 
out and prepares to make a vicious defense 
of their roof-tree, the mountaineers will 
tell you with enthusiasm that this indicates 
a very rich hoard of honey; the theory be- 
ing that the larger the store, the greater 
the vexation of the bees at being robbed 
of it. I have seen this idea disproved, 
but most mountain men ‘still believe in it. 
Jim Durham boasts that he never wears 
head-dress nor gloves when taking ‘honey; 


B tie vary greatly in their behavior 


Marking a bee-tree for his own 


and I can testify that I was once present 
when Jim, thus unprotected, robbed a 
fallen tree; calmly cutting out big slabs of 
honeycomb, scraping the bees off them 
with a case-knife, and dropping them in 
his bucket. If he received a single sting, 
I saw not a twitch of the muscles to in- 
dicate it. But on the other hand, it must 
be admitted that that was one of those 
non-resistant colonies of bees—genuine 
pacifists. I myself stood within a few feet 
of Jim, and received no hurt. I am con- 
fident that if Jim had gone barefaced and 
barehanded into the swarm that Arthur 
Francis and I tackled’ one day recently, 
they would have put him in bed for a week. 

John Baxter, although an indefatigable 
bee-hunter, and a honey-eater of unbeliev- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 610) 
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PLAYGROUNDS OF OUR NORTHERN ALLY 


THE WILD SPOTS INCLUDED IN THE CANADIAN PARKS DESCRIBED BY COMMISSIONER J. B. 
HARKIN IN HIS INTERESTING REPORT SHOULD REMAIN AS UNSPOILED ISLANDS OF NATURE 


HE report of 
2 the Commis- 

sioner of 
Dominion Parks 
for the year end- 
ing March, 1917, 
possesses great 
interest for per- 
sons on both sides 
of the Interna- 
tional boundary 
line. Mr. J. B. 
Harkin, the Com- 
missioner of Do- 
minion Parks, has 
given us a useful 
and _ entertaining 
pamphlet, which 
takes up the whole 
subject of outdoor 
life as affected by 
the parks set aside 
in Canada. 

To readers of 
Forest and Stream the most interest- 
ing side of these parks is that which 
has to do with their wild life. In 
all these regions wild birds and animals 
are increasing, and, as has been the ex- 
perience in so many other regions, notably 
in the Yellowstone Park, these wild things 
are losing their fear of man. Deer are so 
tame that they come into the town sites, 
are seen in groups on the streets and go 
around to the back-doors looking for bits 
of food. Wild sheep and goats, formerly 
met with only in remote regions, are now 
seen in all parts of the park and even on 
the motor road. In the Jasper and Water- 
ton Lakes Parks, bear, moose, elk, beaver, 
grouse, ptarmigan 
and wild fowl are 
noticeably increas- 
ing. In the autumn 
of 1916, great 
numbers of wild 
ducks and geese 
flew into Jasper 
Park at the open- 
ing of the hunting 
season and_ re- 
mained there, 
seeming to feel 
that within its 
borders they were 
safe. 

It has many 
times been pointed 
out that the wild 
places of the earth 
are disappearing 
and that nature is 
being destroyed. 
It is well that the 
wild spots in- 
cluded in these 
Parks should re- 
main as islands of 
nature past which 
the tide of civili- 
zation and so- 


\ Lynx in Jasper Park—harmless because well fed and 


called improvement should whirl without 
overwhelming them. 

Mr. Harkin feels deep interest in the 
migratory bird treaty and in the efforts to 
provide protection for the game and in- 
sectivorous birds which migrate from one 
country to another. It is gratifying to 
think that since this report was written 
both Governments have passed Enabling 
Acts, which are now the law of the land 
for all North America north of Mexico. 

Attention is called to the need of greater 
protection for the wild game of the north? 
which in recent years has decreased alarm- 
ingly. The muskox in certain regions is 
perilously near extermination, and un- 


4 


It takes utmost patience to get a photograph of a beaver at work 


less protected is 
likely to disappear. 
Herds of muskox 
were formerly 
found as far south 
as Slave Lake, but 
now there are 
scarcely any 
throughout the 
whole Mackenzie 
District. 

The barren 
ground caribou 
also needs protec- 
tion. East of the 
Mackenzie there 
are still large 
herds, but west of 
that stream, along 
the northern coast 
as far as Pt. Bar- 
row, Alaska, they 
have almost dis- 
appeared. This is 
due largely to their destruction by hunt- 
ers sent out by the whalers of the 
northwest seas. Amendments to the ex- 
isting Northwest Game Act have been 
drafted by the Wild Life Board of 
Canada, looking toward a more adequate 
protection of barren ground caribou and 
of the white fox and other fur bearers. 


unmolested 


N interesting item in Mr. Harkin’s 
A report is the statement that one of 
the most striking mountains in Jas- 
per Park has been named as a memorial 
for Miss Edith Cavell, the English nurse 


who was executed by the Germans. It is 
well that this martyr to the cause to 
which she was so 
devoted should 
have a permanent 
monument. 

The buffalo herd 
at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1917, con- 
sisted of 2,402 
head, almost all of 
which were in the 
Buffalo Park. 
Something is be- 
ing done in the 
way of crossing 
buffalo with do- 
mestic cattle and 
there are twenty 
head of the so- 
called cattalo. 

In the appen- 
dices are printed 
in some detail il- 
lustrated reports 
on the different 
parks. Old-timers 
along the eastern 
flanks of the 
mountains will be 
greatly interested 
to learn of the 
death of “Koote- 
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nai Brown,” who lived near the Waterton 
Lakes for more than forty years, and for 
several years had been ranger in the 
Waterton Lake Park. 

The Rocky Mountains Park with Banff 
as a center is interestingly described and 
in this Park, at Banff, and in some of the 
other parks win- , sata 
ter sports are held | 
which have proved 
exceedingly inter- 
esting and have 
drawn crowds to 
the region. It is 
stated that at the 
annual carnival at 
Revelstoke in the 
winter of 1916-17 
a jump was made 
of 160 feet on 
skis. This is I! 
feet farther than 
the previous jump 
made by any ama- 
teur in Canada. 

The Superin- 
tendent of the 
Rocky Mountains 
Park reports the 
prosecution of a 
well-known guide 
and outfitter for 
violation of the 
regulations — kill- 
ing Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep at or 
near the salt lake 
on the automobile 
road, and having 
part of the carcass 
in his residence 
when it was 
searched. The cul- 
prit was fined and 
his license as a 
park guide can- 
celed. Examples 
such as this must 
be made. 

The Curator of 
the Banff Museum 
makes his report 
and there is a re- 
port of the Alpine 
Club of Canada. 
How admirably 
these reports are 
illustrated is 
shown by some of 
the cuts printed in 
the present issue. 

The report of 
the Curator of the 
Museum presents 
some points of in-’ 
terest. Among 
the additions to his bird collections are a 
canvasback duck, four long tailed—old- 
squaw—ducks, seemingly out of place here 
in the center of the continent, a horned 
grebe, Richardson’s grouse, raven and 
western horned owl. A _ large beaver, 
weight 70 Ibs, has been mounted with 
beaver felled balsam, poplar and chips. 
The back of the case is painted with a 
forest scene, 

Besides this the Curator has ¢ollected 
many insects, spiders and plants, but he re- 


grets that some of the wild flowers are al- 


ready becoming rare about Banff. In other - 


words, the thoughtless destructive Ameri- 
can spirit exists in Canada as it does here. 
People pluck DVeautiful flowers and then 
throw them away, or tear up by the roots 
rare plants which are carried for’a short 





It is not uncommon for the motorist to be disputed as to his right of way 


distance and then discarded. It is, we be- 
lieve, somewhere in New England that 
there is a society for the protection of beau- 
tiful wild flowers and such societies ought 
to be in operation all over this continent. 
Among the flowers becoming scarce are the 
yellow lady-slipper and the yellow lily. It 
is a pity that these should be wantonly de- 
stroyed and it is to be hoped that a pub- 
lic sentiment for their preservation may 
be aroused before these beautiful flowers 
have vanished from the continent. 
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terious animals scattered in such 
great numbers over these vast play- 
grounds stirs the blood of the big game 
hunters and is, besides, keenly interesting 
to women and little children who know 
nothing about hunting. The wild animals 
of the mountains 
have an attraction 
for all human be- 
ings. The oppor- 
tunity of seeing 
them in their na- 
tive haunts opens 
up a great oppor- 
tunity for the 
study of practical 
zoology. It may 
be imagined that 
all over the coun- 
try schools and 
colleges which 
give instruction in 
natural history 
will ultimately at- 
tempt to form 
classes of their 
students which 
may be brought 
out to these parks 
and taught in a 
practical way les- 
sons in natural 
history that other- 
wise they could 
never learn. 
Something of 
this sort has been 
suggested by men 
connected with the 
United States Na- 
tional Park Ser- 
vice and a wide- 
spread interest has 
sprung up in the 
effort to expand 
instruction about 
“the natignal parks 
—what they repre- 
sent, what they 
hold and the edu- 
cational opportu- 
nities that they of- 
fer. Efforts are 
to be made—and 
in the case of one 
or two institutions 
have been made— 
to induce groups 
of students under 
the care of an in- 
structor to visit 
these parks and to 
travel through 
them with especial 
view to studying 
their flora, their fauna and their physio- 
graphic features. Classes devoted to the 
study of botany and of the birds, the ani- 
mals and the geology of the different re- 
gions ought to be formed and if formed 
and the movement once set on foot with 
with judgment, such classes are likely to 
become enormously popular with the stu- 
dents of our technical schools and of our 
universities. This is a field that is un- 
touched as yet, but its proper cultivation 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 617) 
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THE GREAT MULE DEER OF MODOC COUNTY 


FEW PLACES ON THE PACIFIC COAST PROVIDE AS GOOD SPORT IN HUNTING 
THIS SPLENDID ANIMAL OR AS ACCESSIBLE AS THIS SECTION OF CALIFORNIA 


O a person desiring varied and satis- 
fying hunting and fishing, there are 
few places left on the Pacific Coast 

as fertile in sport and as accessible as 
Modoc County, California. In winter and 
in early spring it cannot be reached save 
by. means of a narrow-gauge railroad 
going in by way of Reno, Nevada, but 
during the summer and fall months the 
mountain roads offer easy and delightful 
travelling to the automobilist. 

7 was one of a party of three who en- 
joyed a week’s sojourn in this veritable 
fish and game preserve, and I do not feel 
that I would. be doing my full duty if I 
did not tell my fellow sportsmen some- 
thing of the scenery, fishing and hunting. 

We left San Jose one August Sunday 
morning in Dr. A’s car; just we three, 
with our guns, ammunition and fishing 
paraphernalia—no camp outfit, no bed- 
ding, no food. The road from San Jose 
to Redding in Shasta County is paved 
highway almost all the way, and we 
reached the latter city about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Next morning at day- 
light we started on country roads for 
Alturas, the lively and flourishing county 
seat of Modog County. 

The managers of the hotel at which we 
put up are two newcomers, enthusiastic 
fishermen and hunters. They: gave us 
detailed information of the country, and 
placed us in charge of a guide, whose 
only determinable name is “Scrapsaw.” 
Scrapsaw is not much for name or looks, 
but he is a famous cook, a certain hunt- 
er, and he charged us nothing at all. 

The next day, under our guide’s direc- 


author and his “eight-point” buck 


* By SAMUEL A, HORNER 


tions, we rented a tent and other camp 
outfit, bought supplies, and proceeded to 
Blue Lake, some thirty miles distant. 
Of the trip there is not much to tell—it 
was accomplished in less than three 
hours, and all by machine. 

Of Blue Lake there is everything to 


- say, and if anything has been left unsaid, « 


an injustice has been done. I have been 
through Yosemite and through the Yel- 
lowstone, but never have I beheld a spot 
of Nature so alluring as this lake. It is 
about three-quarters of a mile long and 
about a half-mile wide. It reaches a 
depth of ninety feet in places. It is fed 
by a full lusty mountain stream, and is 
surrounded by hills, densely timbered in 
pine, fir, quaken-ash and mahogany. At 
every point the solid ranks of trees, hun- 
dreds of feet in height, are reflected from 
the very water’s edge in the perfect mir- 
ror of the lake’s surface. 

We arrived at the lake shore about 
noon. Followed a hasty lunch of ham 
omelet and coffee, and the tent was 
pitched, fir boughs cut, and everything 
made ready for night. Then Hank (my 
hitherto unnamed companion) and myself 
stepped into a boat which some forest 
ranger has thoughtfully provided for the 
lake, and floated out upon its blue waters 
for a try at trout, while Scrapsaw and 
Dr. A. went hunting. 

Fishing on Blue Lake is most success- 
fully done by spoon trolling. Half of the 
time I trolled while Hank rowed, and 
half of the time he operated the rod and 
I the oars. In some two hours we were 
tired, and our boat was full of trout— 
great and game rainbow and Dolly Var- 
den. The largest of our catch was landed 
by Hank, and weighed a trifle over five 
pounds—actual weight by scales. 

We landed and lolled in luxury in the 
deep shade, upon a mattress builded by 
the constant dropping of needles from 
the stately pines, through years and years. 

We started a fire, and then came 
Scrapsaw with two sage hens and a 
grouse, each with its head shot clean off 
by the rifle of our guide. As the birds 
and fish were frying, as the camp biscuit 
browned, and the aroma of coffee min- 
gled with the pungent odor of fir in the 
swiftly falling darkness, there came Dr. 
A., tired, hungry and excited. 

The one hundred and sixty miles to 
Alturas was made that day over a road 
of striking and varied scenic attractions. 
Winding along the banks of Mill Creek 
(which dashes in full-throated cataracts 
and falls through a steep and rocky chan- 
nel), now down to the very water’s edge, 
and now skirting a bluff, hanging a sheer 
thousand feet above the foamy torrent. 

Then the trip over Burney mountain— 
a climb and a drop for ten miles, through 
a solid forest of stately pine, fir, and 
tamarack. Past the majestic Pitt River 
Falls, where the mighty Pitt drops over 
a forty foot bluff, with a roar and gran- 


deur of tumbling waters and falling spray 
that takes one’s breath away. 

Through Big Valley—an immense basin 
of rich, level lands of thousands of acres. 
Through beautiful Round Valley, and the 
picturesque Hot Springs Valley—the 
home of the Hot Springs Indian—and 
then, at evening, to the town of Alturas. 


E were surprised at finding so live- 

ly a town in the midst of a coun- 

try so undeveloped. There was 
a healthy businesslike activity upon the 
streets. The Nevada, California, and 
Oregon Railroad has moved its general 
offices here, into impressive and substan- 
tial buildings of stone. 

Immediately we dished up the evening 
mea]. Permit we to digress one moment: 
If you have never tasted a half-grown 
sage hen, fried over a camp fire in a pine 
forest, and served with camp biscuit, you 
have never honest-to-goodness eaten. 

Over this supper Dr. A. told of a 
mighty buck seen, shot at and missed. 
For this is the real home of the great 
Mule Deer—the largest deer of the West. 
Our guide told us that deer weighing five 
hundred pounds as they fall, are not un- 
common in this section. 


EXT morning when day broke we 
were already up, and had eaten 
more fried trout, hot cakes and 

coffee, and started to climb the hills; 
Scrapsaw and I one way, and the Doc 
and Hank another. The guide and myself 
walked for perhaps a mile through a path 
in the woods, and just at sunrise reached 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 616) 
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THE BARREL BORING’ OF FIELD GUNS 
THE SPORTSMAN CAN NOT DO FULL JUSTICE TO HIMSELF OR FEEL CERTAIN OF 
HITTING THE BIRDS HE AIMS AT WITH A GUN THAT PERFORMS IRREGULARLY 


new gun usually has opinions of his 
own as to who the maker shall be or 
is guided by the advice of friends in whose 
judgment he has confidence; fortunately, 
he will not go wrong on any one of the 
four or five leading American manufactur- 
ers. The dimensions of the weapon which 
he selects, that is, the length of barrels, 
and stock, drop weight and other dimen- 
sions, will depend upon his strength and 
other physical peculiarities, as well as the 
purpose for which the gun is to be used. 
A question, however, he will have to con- 
sider carefully is, shall it be bored cylinder, 
improved cylinder, modified choke, or full 
choke? There has always been a good deal 
of mystery about the boring of gun bar- 
rels; in fact, it has been encouraged by 
craftsmen. In the early days of muzzle 
loading guns, the arguments were ‘eceety 
confined to the system of ignition, but with 
the development of the breech loader the 
character of the ammunition which, in- 
cluded primers, thickness and quality of 
powder wads, shot wads, crimp and load- 
ing pressures, all entered into the equation, 
and very properly so, for they all play a 
very important part in the development 
of the efficiency and the degree of execu- 
tion that the sportsmen will have under his 
control in the game field or at the traps. 
The discovery of choke boring has played 
a most important part in the development 
of the shot gun. After it was ascertained 
that a constriction of the muzzle would 
hold the shot together and increase the 
range and pattern of the weapon there was 
an extraordinary craze for close shooting 
guns. Sportsmen insisted upon the heaviest 
_ choking and the gun makers vied with each 
other in their production. These men soon 
discovered, however, that in upland shoot- 
ing with excessively choked guns, they 
missed many shots or uselessly macerated 
the game. This lead to careful experi- 
menting but it was years before many 
sportsmen awoke to the fact that the full 
choked gun was a handicap'in most forms 
of field work and for the game field the 
cylinder gun was to be preferred. As a re- 
sult many sportsmen discarded their choke 
bores and turned again to the cylinders. 
In those sections that are heavily shot 
over, where game is wild and rises at long 
distances, the cylinder bore frequently fails 
where the choke bored gun would have 
reached the birds. The constant aim of 
manufacturers of guns, however, has al- 
ways been to obtain a regularity in pref- 
erence to extreme closeness of pattern. 
The eminent authority, Henry Sharp, in 
a recent issue of the British Sportsman, 
in reply to an inquiry on this subject. says: 
This opens a wide vista—one, perhaps, too 
often overlooked when the question of 
choke-boring comes under the sportsman’s 
consideration. To many individuals “choke” 
means a full measure of bore constriction 


7 HE sportsman about to purchase a 


and 


By WILLIAM BRUETTE 


and nothing else; on this basis choke for 
game-shooting is very often condemned in 
toto. From conversations that I have had 
with shooters here or there, the belief has 
assumed shape that some proportion of the 
shooting public appears to be unaware that 
the term choke covers an exceedingly wide 
range of bore contraction. Guns bored on 
the cylinder plan are thought to throw 
their shot in a “free and easy” style which 
greatly conduces to the maintenance of 
“good” shooting and the filling of the 
game-bag; on the other side of this men- 
tal picture stands the choke, and it is not 
favored because of the assumption that a 
more or less bullet-like clustering of the 
shot pellets attends its use. In other 
words, the cylinder is thought to produce 
ordinary, every-day shooting, with which 
all sportsmen have been familiar from the 
earliest ages of sporting firearms; whilst 
the choke is deemed only suitable for use 
in the hands of the most capable rifle-shot, 
and then only at extraordinary ranges, lest 
it reduce the flesh of game to the con- 
sistency of potted meat. Probably this will 
be deemed an exaggerated summing-up of 
the views sometimes expressedrespecting 
the utility of the two forms of barrel-bor- 
ing known as true cylinder and full choke. 
For certain forms of game shooting 75% 
of choke is unsuitable but it is illogical on 
that account to condemn all degrees of 
choke. I think it true to say that the esti- 
mate of choke formed in many quarters 
is altogether erroneous, and, therefore, mis- 
leading—indeed, some men I have met ap- 
pear altogether to ignore or are unaware 
of the fact that there are various degrees 
of choke; they have never stopped to in- 
quire; so with them cylinder is cylinder 
and choke is choke; the first is the best 
possible, and the. other is more or less an 
unmixed evil. 

I may be asked why it is that I cannot 
countenance the true cylinder, so will say 
that the primary, the middle, and the final 
cause of my complaint in respect of this 
form of barrel-boring arises from its total 
lack of ability to effect a true delivery of 
the shot charge with any degree of con- 
tinuity. I have witnessed the shooting of 
true cylinders under the most favorable 
conditions conceivable; the loading of the 
cartridges has been conducted under rigid 
laboratory conditions—to be more ‘precise, 
the cartridge cases and wads were sized 
selected by the finest micrometer 
measurements; powder and shot charges 
weighed to half a grain, and the pressure 
on the wads and the turnover of the case 
being effected with similar mathematical 
accuracy. Despite all this care, 10, 15, or 
perhaps 20 per cent. of the shots fired pro- 
duced an unaccountable scattering of the 
pellets. As I have previously remarked, 
it is this altogether inexcusable habit of 
the true cylinder which leads to its con- 
demnation at my hands. Guns which give 


such fatal evidences of total incompetence 
towards shot control are not arms that I 
care to use in the field, for the simple 
reason that one never can form a reason- 
able forecast as to the result of any shot 
taken with them at any object—sitting or 
flying—no matter how good the aim may 
be. No man can do justice to himself 
with guns that perform in that manner, 
for, although one shot may produce a shot 
delivery as perfect as heart can desire, 
there will then possibly follow discharges 
which are never certain. to hit the bird 
aimed at, but, nevertheless, -are quite 
capable of wounding others towards which 
those errant pellets were not consciously 
directed. 

This being the apparently irremediable 
position with regard to the shooting of the 
true cylinder, I: have always regarded 
choke as one of the most valuable im- 
provements ever effected in the shot-gun. 
Gunmakers of discernment readily seized 
upon this highly advantageous method of 
sl@t-gun barrel-boring upon its inception, 
and why anyone should still have doubts 
respecting the relative standing of true 
cylinders and guns having some degree of 
choke, I can not understand. 

True, it is sometimes possible to have 
too much of a good thing; there is choke 
and choke, and to use a 75 per cent. choke 
for shooting quail or for prairie chicken 
in September, may be altogether inadvis- 
able. But is the choking of gun-barrels to 
receive condemnation on that account? It 
is merely a question of degree in choking; 
forms of choke can be devised to suit 
every phase of sport encountered in this 
or any other country. In the case of the 
shooting above mentioned it is merely a 
question of the degree of choking selected; 
probably with standard loading—and 1 1-16 
oz. No. 7 shot—a 50 per cent. choke— 
that is, one producing patterns of some 
140 pellets on a 30 in. circle at 40 yds.— 
would prove admirable in the hands of 90 
out of every hundred men engaged in this 
form of sport. And the vastly important 
advantage conferred by this very slight 
degree of barrel constriction must not be 
overlooked, which is that in guns so bored 
on proper lines the “blow-away” shots, so 
common in the case of the true cylinder. 
will prove to have been virtually eliminated 
when good ammunition is used. 

In these times of reduced shot loads 
choke has become more than ever valuable, 
for, with 12-gauge shot loads reduced to 
one ounce or less, it becomes more than 
ever essential to maintain an effective con- 
trol over the delivery of the shot. True 
cylinder boring altogether fails to maintain 
an efficient control over the delivery of its 
shot charge, and I fail to understand why 
any cartridge manufacturer or powder 
maker will for a single moment tolerate a 
form of barrel-boring which gives such 
highly erratic and unsatisfactory shooting. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICAN MARKSMANSHIP 


THE ART OF STRAIGHT SHOOTING PRESERVED THROUGH THE FORESIGHT OF MILITARY 
EXPERTS AND SPORTSMEN PROVES A DECISIVE FACTOR ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF EUROPE 


AR news headlines have told how 

American riflemen shoot down 

Huns at a thousand yards and 
amaze French chiefs. The narrative of 
just how, when, and by whom the Ameri- 
can soldier was given that impetus as a 
rifle shot which today makes him man for 
man the superior of any fighting force in 
the world, is more than merely a bit of 
reminiscence. It goes back over half a 
century. The great Civil War had been 
brought to a finish; the most powerful 
army of trained soldiers in all the world— 
an army that had been led by Grant and 
Sherman, the accepted masters of military 
science of the day, was ready to return to 
peaceful pursuits of life. In a few months 
only a fragment of that mighty military 
organization remained. To be sure, the 
boys had brought home a lot of shooting 
irons, mostly of the old muzzle loading 
type; a few breech loaders had gotten into 
the service, but were more experimental 
than effective. The best shots had been 
in the Confederate ranks simply beqpuse 
some knowledge of firearms had long been 
considered the proper thing among the 
white aristocrats below the Mason and 
Dixon Line, and they controlled the forces 
of that region. 

In the North we had some shooters, too; 
but taking the Metropolis as a sample, 
those who tried to make a record as marks- 
men did so as members of various target 
companies. These were mainly of the 
Chowder Club type, where once a year the 
whole group got into rented uniforms and 
toted a lot of nondescript weapons, not a 
few being the make-believe type. Having 
reached a picnic park, a gaudily painted 
wooden target, bedecked with ribbons and 
flowers, which had been carried along at 
the tail of the parade by an able-bodied, 
smiling darky, was set up at a few yards 
range. Under the eye of a shooting gal- 
lery master, each man was in turn handed 
a rifle, tried a few shots, and then fol- 
lowed a distribution of showy mugs and 
medals to those lucky enough to puncture 
the wooden disk a yard in diameter, which 
was carefully brought home and duly dis- 
played in a place of honor at the club’s 
headquarters. 

There was another class of shooters who 
brought over the ocean the fashion of the 
Fatherland, and as members of various 
schuetzen corps, and bunds, and vereins, 
hied themselves on a pleasant day to some 
favored brewery park and with those 
heavy, unserviceable, small calibre weapons 
did some very close shooting indeed. Some 
of them had made trips across to their 
home towns and brought back the tradi- 
tions and customs of those who were car- 
rying out this German custom of making 
marksmen on their native soil. It was 
nothing more than a mixture of shooting, 
beer drinking and dancing, and this na- 
tional habit was transplanted to America 


By JONAS E. WHITLEY 


and had no influence for good on our 
country’s soldiery. 

Then, too, in any number of back coun- 
try districts there were those jolly turkey 
shoots, where a poor gobbler was corralled 
in a stout box with a hole in the top from 
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which his head projected and from which 
he preached a rioisy protest as the bullets 
whizzed closely by his face, until finally 
one lucky marksman finished him and 
claimed the body as a prize. These turkey 
shoots were occasions of much joy of va- 
rious sorts, no end of chaffing, as some 
young, clean eyed youngster downed some 
conceited veteran. As each man was free 
in his choice of a weapon, they brought 
together a wonderful collection of rifles. 

There was here and there a group of 
shooters who were intent on showing just 
how precise a muzzle loader could be when 
all conditions were carried to an extreme. 
They had telescope sights. The weight 
of the weapon ran from 20 lbs. upwards. 
Of course, they were not fired from the 
shoulder, but from a sawbuck rest with 
setting screws fore and aft. Having spent 
a leisurely period at the magnifying ap- 
paratus, the shooter sat with his finger on 
the hair trigger and, watching for a lull 
in the breeze, touched it off and at forty 
rods would often find his dozen shots cov- 
ered by a playing card. There were clubs 
of trapshooters, of course, and at live tar- 
gets, too, but for rifle shooting proper the 
groups mentioned above practically pre- 
empted the field. 


~ Reprinted by courtesy of Nationat Service Macazine 


HIS was the situation when Captain 
Wingate, an enthusiastic young law- 
yer, took command of his company. 
The National Guard was then made up of 
many more units than at present. In the 
City of New York the various nationali- 
ties were well represented. Captain Wen- 
dell, who owned a dance hall, had gath- 
ered a group of ponderous German grocers 
and such into a troop and on parade with 
their carbines they certainly made an im- 
pressive sight. The French contingent had 
been rounded up by Col. Gilon and were 
very gay except for practical work. There 
was a Scotch squad with their kilties and 
war-like bagpipes. One regiment had been 
annexed by Col. Jim Fiske to add glory 
to his position as the “Prince of Erie.” 
All the regiments were in large measure 
social organizations. Each had the option 
of fixing on a full dress uniform according 
to its funds and fancy. The aristocratic 
Seventh adopted the gray and cross belts 
of West Point’ on parade and there was 
great consumption of polish and pipe clay 
when a dress parade was called for. Other 
commands adopted the garb of various na- 
tional units abroad and the colored fash- 
ion plates of the uniform tailors of Europe 
were critically scanned for something 
startlingly different. When General Shal- 
ler ordered a parade of the entire New 
York City, or First Brigade, there was 
certainly something kaleidoscopic for the 
eye to fall upon, and as for noise, each 
regiment strained its pocketbook to pro- 
vide a band to outracket the others. It 
was at this time that Pat Gilmore, of Man- 
hattan Beach fame, came into prominence 
with his anvil choruses and cannon ac- 
companiments, and, by way of contrast, 
this noisy Gilmore’s Band was attached to 
the Twenty-second Regiment, the same 
regiment where Captain Wingate was do- 
ing*his quiet stunt of getting at least one 
firing squad out of one company which 
would be able to know one end of a rifle 
from the other. He had a friend who had 
a farm in Jersey, just over the river, and 
the Captain borrowed the use of a back 
meadow over which to shoot. The owner, 
of course, as a prudent man, demanded a 
guarantee against cows and such being ac- 
cidentally winged. It must be borne in 
mind that this experience of Captain Win- 
gate’s was entirely unique in the National 
Guard. There were rules galore about at- 
tendance at drills, about the wearing of re- 
galia, about saluting and such, but there 
was no such officer as an inspector of rifle 
practice, and the armories with their com- 
pany rooms, and band rooms, and mag- 
nificent dancing floors for drill purposes 
had no such contrivance as a shooting gal- 
lery. Men who joined the Guard, put in 
a full term of service, and often ran over 
into the veteran class without ever being 
called upon to pull a trigger. The armorer 
looked to it that the weapons in the racks 
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were kept rustless and bright, but the tam- 
pions remained in the muzzles year in and 
year out. 


HE’ ridiculousness of all this popinjay 

business struck the clear headed Win- 

gate very forcibly. He did not open 
a campaign of talk reform; he simply got 
a team licked into shape and then began 
twitting other officers into accepting a 
challenge. Of course he was a steady win- 
ner and it was.almost like taking candy 
from an infant on the part of Captain 
Wingate. The Guard just at this time 
were furnished with an outfit of new rifles. 
The Remington Co., of Ilion, N. Y., landed 
a contract to furnish the entire Guard of 
New York State with a new weapon. It 
was thoroughly up to date, in the shape 
of the .50 calibre breech loader. It burned 
a big lot of black powder, made a tremen- 
dous noise, sent its big bullet with more 
or less accuracy, and some of them were 
very mulish in the capabilities as kickers. 
It had a good safe breech action, too, with 
a back door bolt which once shut compelled 
the charge to exit at the muzzle. It was 
in many ways a champion fool proof arm 
and on riot duty ought to have brought 
quick results. 

When special officers were later on 
named to look after the rifle practice of 
the various units it was soon discovered 
that the weapons varied greatly in the ac- 
curacy of their work. The writer well re- 
calls how Captain Robins, who became in- 
spector for the Seventh Regiment, put case 
after case of neatly polished arms to test 
before he was able to get twenty out of 
1,200 that he was willing to put into the 
hands of his selected shooting squad. The 
work of Captain Wingate drew the atten- 
tion of Forest and Stream, a journal read 
by practical sportsmen, many of them 
officers at Western army posts, who recog- 
nized the importance of marksmanship and 
the rank absurdity of spending millions 
upon a band of shooting men—so-called— 
who could not shoot and made no con- 
certed effort to learn how to do so. The 
quickest way to get results was to hold 
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the pretentious man of arms up to ridi- 
cule and Forest and Stream succeeded in 
doing so by merely printing the scores and 
sending them to other papers all over the 
country to copy. They pointed a moral. 
The target then in use at the longer ranges 
was a slab six by twelve feet with a bull’s- 
eye a yard in diameter, and the certainty 
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Reproduction of old wood cut showing details of 
mechanism of gun rest used in Forest and Stream tests 
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with which it could be entirely missed by 
a. good percentage of the shooters surely 


‘ justified Forest and Stream in turning on 


its whole power of sarcasm. Even at the 
start the excessive calibre of the arm 
chosen and its haphazard sighting device 
fully justified scoff- 
ers in styling it the 
“gas pipe,” as it was 
generally named. It 
was one of the early 
endeavors of Forest 
and Stream to get a 
change of some sort 
in the weapon. 


HE National 
Rifle Associa- 
tion was 

formed. Interest in 
marksmanship grew, 
and not only military 
men, but civilians as 
well, saw the possi- 
bilities of it as a 
means of sport and a valuable accom- 
plishment for the nation at large. 

With the National Rifle Association be- 

hind him the Captain, who had become 
Colonel and General by virtue of his sev- 
eral positions in the promotion of official 
rifle practice, reached out to bring the 
country under the influence of the asso- 
ciation. There were Units of the National 
Guard in other states, and, on paper at 
least, they extended over the whole coun- 
try. The nearest regular army post was at 
Willetts Point, Long Island, occupied by 
a corps of engineers. They took readily 
to the new exercise and by using the con- 
venient range at Creedmoor as a practise 
ground, readily became the first shooting 
body and the most skilful one in the whole 
United States army. Challenges began to 
go out inviting the guard of each state to 
send its best team on for a competitive 
trial shoot; challenge trophies were put 
up and the various states were shamed 
into making some sort of an effort. For- 
est and Stream represented the sportsmen 
of the country and called upon the so-called 
military shots of the vari- 
‘ous sectors to come for- 
ward. Henry Hilton, of A. 
T. Stewart fame, put up a 
three thousand dollar 
“Hilton Trophy” as an in- 
ternational prize, intend- 
ing to coax the Canadians 
from over the _ border, 
where there was a grow- 
ing feeling that a military 
man ought to be a marks- 
man on the side. 

Col. Wingate was am- 
bitious. The regular army 
stood aloof, and almost 
sneered at what was going 
on, and so, to strike high 
up he sent a challenge to 

West Point. The challenge could not well be 
overlooked, for Forest and Stream with the 
dailies had a volume of badinage ready 
to let loose. Riflemen all over the country 
were waiting for them. In those days 
shooting at West Point was‘a novelty, and 
when the challenge was accepted there was 
some lively hustling in the getting up of 


first Forest and 
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a team. Of co.zse Wingate won, that was 
a foregone conclusion. He did not jubi- 
late, but a good deal was printed about it 
all over the country. But best of all, the 
Ordnance Board woke up to the importance 
of weapons of precision and marksmen. 





HERE is another little episode of just 
- about this time, and while it is hardly 

fair to tell it at the expense of that 
same Ordnance Board, it really is a vital 
part of the history of that period. To ex- 
pedite this hobby, or dream, of co-ordinat- 
ing the man and the gun, Capt. Wingate 
had prepared a primer of rifle shooting, a 
sort of kindergarten course in making each 
bullet find its billet. It was very simple 
and very clear, although written by a law- 
yer, and when the Ordnance Board wished 
to show its up-to-dateness and there came 
a popular call for a regular army manual, 
it simply had Uncle Sam reprint the bro- 
chure, leaving the name of Wingate off 
the title page, and rushed it around to the 
army posts. A while later at one of his 
pleading seances with the board, Wingate 
incidentally called their attention to the 
fact that the little book was copyrighted 
and asked them about it. There was con- 
sternation among the generals, colonels, 
majors, etc. Capt. Wingate was a sphinx, 
but they knew he was also a lawyer, and 
Well versed in copyright law. Well, he 
kept them on tenter hooks for a time, and 
then was more than generous. Rifle shoot- 
ing had grown, and there was really need 
for a more up-to-date manual, and Win- 
gate was the man for its writing. He 
said he would prepare such a new edition, 
thoroughly up-to-date, and that it might 
be published as a Federal document, only 
he insisted that his name should this time 
honestly appear on the title page, and so 
the art of rifle shooting got another boost 
on its conquering way. 

To make a long story short, Wingate 
won every match he fought—all save one, 
and thereby hangs another tale. Wingate 
had already found out that his men were 
superior to the weapon officially placed in 
their hands, and being military men they 
did come into the “any rifle” class. It 
was useless to go to the Ordnance Board 
with conclusive argument. But there was 
another way to get at it. Col. Wingate 
brought about a match with foreign mili- 
tary teams, and the one essential require- 
ment was that “service” weapons were to 
be used. It was a direct test between the 
American arm, viséd and approved by the 
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Ordnance Board, and other outside weap- 
ons, particularly those of English make in 
the hands of the rival Canadian team. It 
will not be fair to say that the Yankee 
was a party to it, but they certainly won 
a Fabian victory, and by losing their first 
match made the O. B. perceive that a rival 
nation had a weapon a bit better than the 
arm which that board had O.K’d for Uncle 
Sam. It was Wingate’s only defeat, and 
it was a great victory, for it brought to 
the front a study of the big rifle problem 
in all its details. The best efforts of a 
group of experts from the several private 
arms companies, Winchester, Remington, 
Stevens, Marlin, Sharps, and several others, 
were later contributed to a series of tests 
conducted by Forest and Stream over the 
Creedmoor range that developed valuable 
knowledge in regard to flatness of fire, and 
this study and experiment has continued to 
this day, so that now, in the expeditionary 
force on French soil, we have a group of 
men provided with the best arm found in 
any of the allied or enemy forces. It * 
was really the impetus given by Win- 
‘gate to a scientific study of the whole 
theory of ballistics, as exemplified in 
the shoulder weapon, that put several 
million of the current U. S. A. rifle with 
its .30 calibre and its well nigh perfect 
ammunition into the hands of our men 
in khaki to-day, and they fully justify 
by their performance the “amazement” 
of the French officers in the opening 
paragraph of this story. 


T would be wearisome to go over the 

successive steps which have brought 

about the present perfection of 
marksmanship of the American forces. 
State after state fell into line. The first 
two interstate matches were between 
teams representing the New York and 
Connecticut National Guards. In 1875 
New York won with the lead by 181 
points, and in the year following Con- 
necticut was the victor with thirteen 
points advantage, and the “Soldier of 
Marathon,” which was the trophy fought 
for, went to Hartford for a_ while. 
The California boys saw a_ chance 
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Men being instructed in sharpshooting on the Model Rifle Range at Camp Gordon 


for a jaunt across the continent, and in 
1877 led with a score of 995 against 971 
for Connecticut, 967 for New York, and 
744 for New Jersey. In the succeeding 
year five teams competed, with New York 
leading with 974, Connecticut 906, New 
Jersey 864, Rhode Island 853, and Massa- 
chusetts 722. 

From that time on every command, reg- 
ular and militia, has included courses of 
rifle fire in the requirements of service. 
Every post has its rifle range; every state 
a similar provision, until at the outbreak of 
the present conflict over 1,800 rifle clubs 
were embodied in the National Rifle As- 
sociation, composed of civilians spread 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
marksman’s badge must be won by the 
man in uniform if he expects to hold his 
position in the ranks. The conditions for 
its winning have varied from time to time, 
but the requirements have steadily been 
made more and more rigorous and exact- 
ing as the weapons have improved. This 
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betterment has been almost unbeliev- 
able, and to some of us, with memories 
running back to the days of the Win- 
gate vision, a look over a comparative 
armory suggests a comparison of the 
bow-and-arrow outfit of the American 
aboriginal with the instrument of pre- 
Cision now placed at the disposal of the 
young recruit. (A view of a Civil War 
battlefield, with the man fussing with 
a powder horn, wadding, and then the 
bullet, each rammed down seriatim with 
a ramrod, looks almost like a bit of 
Picturesque farce comedy, and yet we 
can find old G. A. R. men who narrate 
their personal part in such perform- 
ance.) The coming of nitro-powders 
revolutionized the art, and compelled 
changes in the entire contrivance, per- 
mitted the production of the magazine 
feature of the current weapon. 

So, in conclusion, it will not be unfair 
to say that while the Goliath Bismarck 
was busy in his ponderous Teutonic way 
laying the foundations for “Deutschland 
uber Alles” in making the German sol- 

dier a non-thinking automaton, our little 
David Wingate was outwitting him by mak- 
ing each American soldier a capable and 
efficient little skirmishing army of one, with 
a perfect co-ordination between the man 
and his weapon, and now in the final test 
of Wingate vs. Wilhelm the former comes 
to the front, while Willie the Boche heads 
for his merited oblivion of obluqiy. 


FOREST AND STREAM has 
never lost sight of the importance 
of a nation being able to manufac- 
ture weapons of precision nor the 
necessity of proper training of men 
to handle them successfully. Under 
its auspices Captain Roy S. Tinney 
has built a range one hour’s ride 
from New York that is open to the 
public where instructions are given 
in. gunnery and where weapons of 
various kinds can be accurately 
tested, sighted and adjusted. 
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Student officers must know how to shoot, so that they can instruct their men « 
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WHEN AND HOW TO USE THE DOUBLE BLADE 


THERE ARE OFTEN TIMES WHEN THE ‘DOUBLE BLADE IS AN ESSENTIAL ACCESSORY, 
ENABLING THE CANOEIST TO GAIN HEADWAY AND SPEED AGAINST ODDS OF WIND OR TIDE 


two identical blades on each end of 

a single shaft. The double blade 
and the style of paddling is derived direct- 
ly from the Esquimo and his kayak. It was 
introduced into modern canoeing by Mac- 
Gregor and has now 
become indispensible 
to the all - around 
canoeist. 

This type of blade 
permits the canoe to 
be propelled by draw- 
ing first one blade 
through the water on 
one side of the canoe 
and then the opposite 
blade on its corre- 
sponding side. While the patterns, shapes 
and styles of double blades may differ ac- 
cording to use and locality, the method of 
paddling remains constant. 

There are, however, three kinds of 
double blades, with reference to the shaft: 
—the one-piece, the spliced and the fer- 
ruled. The first kind is that represented 
by the original of its style or that used 
by the Esquimos which is cut from one 
solid piece of wood. The blades are long 
and narrow and are always in the same 
plane and invariably have special grips 
for the hands. The spliced double blade 
is also one piece when finished and is so 
put together in order that the blades may 
be at right angles to each other. It is 
used mainly for racing and is favored be- 
cause it never comes apart. The shaft is 
usually long and stout with chunky spoon 
blades. The shaft has a nine-inch diago- 
nal splice in the center. The two parts 
are glued and copper-riveted together and 
are lastly wound tightly with fish line and 
varnished. Because of the ungainly length 
of the one-piece blade, it is impractical 
for cruising. The best kind for universal 
use is the ferruled~or two-piece blade. It 
will not only answer every purpose re- 
quired of the double blade, but can be 
converted into one or two single blades. 
The parts are easily stowed away in canoe, 
tent or locker. They can also be used 
for such useful articles as temporary tent 
poles 6r a carrying yoke. The ferrules 
are a metal joint 
known as_ interlock- 
ing tubing, one tube 
fitting snugly inside 
the other. Brass is 
the best metal for the 
purpose. The butt 
ends of the matched 
blades are rasped or 
turned down so that 
the tubing becomes 
flush with the wood. 
Small flat head brass 
serews are inserted 
to prevent the tubing 
from turning on the 


A DOUBLE blade paddle consists of 
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wood. To prevent the joint from turning 
while paddling, a lock is made by means 
of a round head screw left slightly extend- 
ing just inside of the wood edge of the 
inner tubing and a notch in the edge of 
the outer tubing. (See illustration.) One 
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notch will lock the blades in the same 
plane and another, 90° around the fer- 
rule, will hold the blades at right angles 
to each other. 

The blade proper can be either flat or 
spoon according to personal taste. Of 
late years, the spoon blade has become 
the favorite. As the stroke applied usually 
sweeps well out beyond the gunwale, it is 
considered that the spoon blade thus holds 
a better grip on the water. For close 
paddling, the Mat or straight blade is pref- 
erable. The ends of the*blades are tipped 
with thin pieces of copper folded over and 
rivetéd. These tips guard the blade against 
splitting and puckering when used’ for 
poling in rapid or shallow water. 


HE correct position for paddling 
T alone is to place your weight exact- 

ly in the center of the canoe in a 
stable manner, either sitting or kneeling. 
Undoubtedly the very best power can be 
gotten from a low seat with the feet well 
apart and placed against a prepared foot 
brace. The brace may be a thwart or two 
blocks of wood or other contrivance screwed 
to the bottom boards or some duffle. At 
any rate a brace of some kind is most es- 
sential in maintaining perfect balance. 


Correct position is of great importance in using the double blade 


With your position attained, you~ will 
grip the double blade with your hands 
about 30” apart and equidistant from the 
center; you will prepare to pull a stroke 
on your right side by reaching with arm 
and shoulder length forward on that side 

while your left grip 
takes up a position 
about eight inches in 
front of the top of 
your head. Bear in 
mind right here that 
all of your arm work 
is practically. done a 
full reach in front 

you and _ not 


your 
lower the paddle so that the right hand 
blade enters the water cleanly and com- 
pletely, then apply the power gradually, 
increasing it by means of a combined 
pull back with the lower arm and a 
push forward with the upper arm. This 
is known as the push and pull stroke, which 
is not only the most scientific method of 
paddling with the double blade, but is the 
only way that will exercise all of the mus- 
cles of your arms and abdomen. Gradually 
you will learn to throw all weight and 
muscle of your shoulders and back into the 
stroke, thus making it easier on the arms. 
Your elbows will be inclined to drop, so 
correct this fault from the start by keep- 
ing them up so that they are almost parallel 
with the shaft of the paddle. Finish each 
stroke with the lower hand about even 
with the tip. Take the blade out of the 
water cleanly and guard against lifting or 
throwing water. It is a waste of effort. 
Learn to empty your blade of water just 
as you draw it out. A little upward turn 
of the wrist will accomplish this. 

As you complete one stroke you will find 
each time that the opposite blade has re- 
covered overhead for another on its cor- 
responding side. Start from the beginning 
to have the upper blade always feathering 
the air, that is, the blades will be turned 
at right angles to each other. In this way, 
while one is pulling water, the opposite on 
the recovery presents an edge to the air, 
thereby making the stroke much easier by 

: eliminating air resist- 
ance. This is accom- 
plished by the pad- 
dler holding a con- 
tinuous firm grip with 
one hand and a loose 
grip with the other 
through which the 
shaft will turn. 

You may now be 
drenched by a stream 
of water that is 
running down the 
upper paddle. This 

(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 622) 
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SOME THINGS BASS GO ‘SHOPPING FOR 


THE GASTRONOMIC TASTES OF THE BLACK BASS RUN A WIDE GAMUT OF APPRECIA- 
TION FROM THE LOWLY WORM TO -SPRIGHTLY GRASSHOPPERS AND CRICKETS 


HE black bass is a voracious feeder 

for a person of his size. I learned 

that in my apprentice days, when 
upon one occasion that I recall six good, 
standard-sized minnows vanished from my 
scant bait bucket and on the seventh and 
last I managed to outguess the pirate, to 
find him of the mammoth appetite nothing 
more pretentious than a bass just making 
the class of a 
“keeper” (ten 
inches). This and 
other instances 
of his gluttony 
has caused me 
to look upon his 
feeding abilities 
in about the 
same light as the 
capacity of a 
small boy in the 
pie eating con- 
test at the vil- 
lage fair. 

With all his 
gastronomic 
traits the bass 

is not “finicky” 
~ about the variety 
of his food. His tastes run a wide gamut 
of appreciation, and the old-timer after 
bass using natural bait provides himself 
with a little of all and some unknowns; 
for in his eccentric way Old Man Bass has 
sprung more than one surprise in the past 
by appropriating some bait shockingly out 
of the class as game fish baits. One of 
these instances occurred to me along a 
certain well-known bass stream; I had 
tried them all during this particular morn- 
ing and failed to raise a single fish. There 
happened to be a pile of fresh water clams 
there among the rocks where I was stand- 
ing, that some boy fishing for suckers had 
left behind; opening one I cut off a chunk 
of the pink meat and attached it to my 
hook, more in the spirit of idle careless- 
ness than with any idea of receiving a 
strike. Imagine my surprise then, when 
from the strip of water weeds along the 
rocky shore something started away with 
my lure in the most businesslike way pos- 
sible and a second thereafter I snubbed 
him, to see a beauty of a bass leap out 
of the stream, hooked on my red, fresh 
water clam bait. I have known of bass 
being taken on field mice and pieces of red 
meat; but as a general thing these special- 


ties are not a good proposition to rely - 


upon. The bass as a rule prefers live, 
active bait, with plenty of colors. In nam- 
ing over some of the reliable natural bass 
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lures I will mention those only which have 
proven their worth to me personally, and 
in the order of their favoritism. 


HE live minnow is to my personal 
way of thinking the bait paramount 
for the black bass. And in choosing 
this bait I am more partial to the run 
chub, the little, pinkish fellows that are to 


The old-timer after bass provides himself with every known and some unknown bait 


be found in cold, clear spring brooks. The 
reason of my preference to chubs faken 
from cold, fresh water is from the fact 
that they will be found to have more vital- 
ity and longevity than the same kind taken 
from the warmer and more sluggish waters 
of the ponds and bayous, and that in itself 
Speaks highly for any bait used for the 
purpose of game fishing. Other good baits 
in the minnow line are the black sucker 
and the shiner. The black sucker bait 
has one point that argues strongly in his 
favor, and that is the toughness of the 
little fellow. He is also fairly hardy and 
will stand a spell of hard casting. 

After the minnow comes the frog as a 
reliable bait at most any season of the 
year when they are obtainable. There are 
two kinds of frogs that might be used as 
a lure—the grass frog, or those that will 
be. found in low, swampy meadow and 
pasture lands and favoring the high grassy 
banks of little spring runs; and the small, 
active little chaps noticed making their 
headquarters in the stiff grass covering the 
low shores of the streams adjoining the 
weed and brush coves and the lily pads, or 
a more likely place yet, the mud flats in 
the vicinity of bayous and ponds. These 
last named, the little bronze colored frogs, 
are unusually difficult to capture, owing to 
their smallness and neutral coloring; when 
routed they spring among the stiff cover 


of the river grass and unless one provides 
himself with a small net of light screening 
or mosquito bar it will be found almost 
an impossibility to get any number of 
them. But without a doubt they are the 
best bass bait of the two, in fact person- 
ally I consider them approaching nearer 
to the live minnow than any other known 
live bait. In using the “bronze” frog ex- 
treme care should 
be exercised in 
casting them as 
they are not near- 
ly so hardy as 
their brother, the 
spring frog of 
the swamp 
grasses. Either 
of the two makes 
a bait that great 
confidence may 
be placedin. The 
best way to use 
them is in still 
fishing or as a 
troll, either from 
. the boat or cast- 
ing rod in con- 
nection with one 
of the popular patent spinners. 

Crawfish are next on the bait list, 
with nothing but the best to be said 
for them as a steady and reliable lure. 
Crawfish might be considered seasonable 
at any part of the season when obtainable. 
I know old bass fishermen, ones who come 
in from the campaigns with record creels, 
and they absolutely refuse considering any 
other bait at all outside of crawfish. 
There is no question but what they are the 
one high card in the black bass’s natural 
food. There are a number of ways to pro- 
cure the bait, in brooks or ponds where 
there are drifts of small boulders, under 
logs and chunks of detached sod; but the 
best place to look for the crawfisH’ is on 
the shallow riffles of any stream. Be sure 
to choose those that are known as the 
“soft shells,’ that is, those that are very 
dark, I might say black, in color and when 
taken up in the hand will be found to be 
soft and spongy. These are the crawfish 
that have shed their shells and are pre- 
ferred by the bass. Those with their old 
shells still on are not nearly so good as 
a bait because of the fact that the bass 
seems to consider them as more difficult 
to handle digestively. Some anglers use 
the hard shells in the following manner 
and seem to achieve good success with 
them, they peel the shell off of them care- 
fully so as not to kill the bait and fasten 
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them on the hook. The meat of the craw- 
fish is a clean, pure white in coloring and 
as a troll in connection with a spoon and 
a bit of red rag make another kind of a 
bass killer; although usually the crawfish 
serves the purpose of a bait for Still fish- 
ing. There are various ways of using them 
in this manner, the best I have found in 


localities where it is permissible is to fix 
your sinker well back from the bait, say 
from sixteen to twenty-four inches, and 
cast them well out to the places where you 
figure the bass to be feeding, allowing them 
to sink and rest on the bottom, their nat- 
ural haunts. The bass when feeding on 
this bait are well aware of their habits 
and seek them on the bottom of gravel 
shoals or among rocks. By fastening the 
sinker well back it allows your bait almost 
their natural freedom and their activity 
attracts the bass; this plan will work only 
on gravel or sand shoals where there are 
no large stones or brush as it is natural 
for the crawfish to seek the shelter of any 
protuberance, and should there be any- 
thing of the kind about it will result in a 
snagged tackle. Therefore when rocky, 
brush strewn pools are being worked it 
will be compulsory for the angler to use 
a float for his bait, being careful to have 
it just clear the bottom. If fishing about 
logs and stumps from a boat or the shore, 
fish with a short line that will assure com- 
plete control over the lure at all times. 
When the fish strikes a crawfish he should 
be given time before “snubbing,” the same 
as a live minnow. To prove the popular- 
ity of the crawfish as a bass bait it will 
only be necessary to dissect any of the 
bass taken from the streams where this 
bait is found at any time of year when the 
warmth of the water allows their pres- 
ence; it will be noticed that most of the 
fish contain a stomach full of this bait. 


NSECTS also form a good part of the 


bass’s_ subsistence when obtainable; 
grasshoppers, crickets and bees are all 
favorites with the Honorable Mr. Small 
Mouth. The best time to give the grass- 
* hopper a try out 

will be in the 

late summer 

months when the 

streams are low 

and clear and the 

fish are ready to 

rise at almost 

anything with a 

bit of color and 

action. At this 


time of the sea- © 


son when the bass are most active they have 
cleaned up their supply of minnows and 
crawfish in the pools, then a large deli- 
cately colored grasshopper will almost cer- 
tainly bring results. When a fish strikes 
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a bait of this kind he does so with the 
same idea as on an artificial fly—he takes 
it with the express idea of bolting it down 
without any preamble—so he should be 
handled in about the same manner and 
should be “snubbed” at the rise. Set the 
hook into him as you feel the first rush, 
otherwise the empty hook will be the only 
thing to bear witness of his patronage. 

There are two kinds of grasshoppers 
best suited for fishing, some people argu- 
ing for the one and some for the other, 
but I have had a long line of experiences 
and, summing everything up, can find no 
noticeable difference as to their effective- 
ness. There is one kind which is abso- 
lutely useless as bait, and that is the big 
black and gray fellow one finds hopping 
about in the stubble of the new mown 
meadows and in the pastures where the 
grass has been cropped close by the cattle. 
It is an easy matter to distinguish this 
worthless, unwieldy chap as he does not 
fly at all, but hops about, easy to capture. 
The other two are of the flying kind, as 
one will soon learn to his discomfort 
should it chance to be one of those broil- 
ing, hot days that settle themselves so 
thoroughly over the unbroken wastes of 
the gray, dead-colored harvest field where 
these lively “hoppers” of ours delight to 
disport themselves with their dry rattle 
of wings and lead us merrily about to the 
huge delight of the harvest hands in the 
adjoining fields. The larger of the two is 
about two inches long and a dark gray or 
dusty color, the under part of his wings 
nicely marked with yellow and black; the 
other one is smaller, about an inch to an 
inch and a half in length and the body 
sometimes marked in a bizarre fashion, 
green, yellow and black stripes circling his 
body and transparent wings. This is the 
best description I can give of the two, but 
to any one seeking this sort of bait it will 
not be difficult for them to quickly dis- 
tinguish them. 

The large dark “hopper” it must be un- 
derstood is a quick, high flier and if any 
quantity of them is desired, it would be 
the best plan to provide one’s self with a 
net of some sort (the same kind I recom- 
mended for capturing the small frogs 
should be carried at all times by one ex- 
pecting to use a variety of bass bait), and 
some close, well ventilated contrivance in 
which to keep your captives. A good con- 
tainer which I have used with the best of 
results might be constructed from a heavy 
piece of drilling or canvas, or just as good, 
procure one of those muslin bags which 
are used as sugar containers, and have a 
draw string about the neck of it. Never 
be so careless as to use a paper bag for 
grasshoppers, as I did once upon a time; 
when I hunted up my “hopper” bag it was 
only to find the entire side gone and also 
my hard earned bait. They are good at 
that sort of thing. I have seen them eat 
wooden handles of farm implements nearly 
away and therefore they will bear close 
watching no matter where they are con- 
fined. The best places to use grasshoppers 
are about logs and old stumps, in eddies 
beneath banks and leaning grass, or in the 
feed channels of the larger pools; in the 
last named places it is a good plan to use 
a float and drift the bait down quietly. In 
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all events place the “hopper” bait as dain- 
tily and nearly like a bass fly as possible, 
for they are the nearest thing to the arti- 
ficial bait that exists in the natural bait 
line. The pleasing coloring of the lure and 
its lightness makes it an interesting one to 
use. A light fly rod of four ounces or 
less, light leader and small hook are the 
Proper settings for this good old bait of 
our boyhood achievements. 


HERE is another bait that must not 

escape our attention when on the 

subject of insect bass offerings. This 
is the cricket, that little black chap who 
serenades beneath your bedroom window 
every night throughout the summer time. 
At certain times of the season, especially 
in small stream fishing, the cricket appeals 
to our friend bass with marked effect. The 
bait is even a more delicate one than the 
grasshopper, which to my way of thinking 
is the chief drawback in its favor for 


? 


general work. A very small sized hook 
should be used with this bait, a No. 10 
Carlisle, not over a No. 8 at any rate, and 
the lightest sort of tackle. Crickets are 
found beneath old stumps or ground 
chunks in the.woods and pasture lots and 
are more difficult to handle than any 
other bait I have ever had to do with, 
owing to their rapid fire antics. A bag 
similar to the one mentioned for grass- 
hoppers will be the best method of con- 
fining them and when removing one to 
place on the hook be careful not to open 
the bag wider than just enough to allow 
one of the active little fellows to appear 
at a time. Around the back water that 
borders old stumps and logs, under banks 
and among the weedy coves, are the places 
best adapted for their use. Should the 
angler happen to find a school of the small 
mouth gentlemen and use a little care with 
this bait, in season he is almost sure of 
taking a good creel. August and Septem- 
ber are the best months for the cricket 
bait, when the streams are low and clear. 
Another highly favored bait is the white 
grub found in old sod and beneath partly 
buried ground chunks and stumps through- 
out the woods, also in well rotted logs and 
bark. They are good spring and summer 
bait and can be collected at most any sea- 
son of the 
year when the 
frost is out of 
the ground. 
They mix in well with an angle worm 
offering and are easily kept for some length 
of time without any special care other than 
filling the can or box where confined with 
pieces of heavy sod or punk or rotting 
wood. Not more than one grub should be 
used at a time for covering the hook and 
then threaded directly through from end 
to end so as to appear natural. 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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ANGLING FOR ADIRONDACK FROSTFISH 


THE DELICATE FROSTFISH OF : NORTHERN WATERS MAY BE SUCCESSFULLY TAKEN WITH 
HOOK AND LINE IF METHODS ARE ADAPTED TO ITS PECULIAR’ CHARACTERISTICS 


S an angling proposition, Namaycush 
A is rather an uncertain factor. Some- 
times he will bite, and sometimes he 

will not. You may go out to your buoy 
of a morning, prepared to finish your in- 
terrupted nap, and hardly get comfortably 
settled before nibble, yank, wake you up, 
and you are fast to one. You get him in 
and bait up again, then clean the fellow 
you have just caught, or are half-way 
through the process, when the antics of 
your rod signify that you have another on 
the wire. You get chap number two in 
and start the cleaning process again, when 
a third victim falls to the wiles of your 
lure. Then you have visions of a record 
catch, and fish enough to furnish Manhat- 
tan with its breakfast. You are now thor- 
oughly awake; “not poppy, nor mandra- 
gora” could put you to sleep. You hang 
around your buoy three mortal hours, ex- 
pecting every second to get a hurry-up 
message. And every fish has gone on 
something that cannot be called a strike. 

Again you go out in the early hours, and 
sit like a wooden mummy over your rod. 
You got up because you couldn’t sleep, or 
because the black flies, or the punkies, or 
the mosquitoes, or the deer flies had de- 
signs against your peace. Nothing at all 
suspiciously like even a nibble comes any- 
where near your bait. Life becomes in- 
tolerable. The boat-seat gets harder every 
minute. You are sure that the maker 
neglected to use the soft side of the plank. 
What are you going to do about it? The 
answer, if you are in the right locality, is 
—Adirondack frostfish. 

Sometimes, when you are baited up with 
a minnow or cut-bait, and sitting at your 
buoy, hoping that the grandfather of all 
the lakers will take hold, far down in the 
water, at the end of your sixty-foot line, 
you feel a gentle nibbling and pulling that 
remind you of the time when, as a bare- 
footed, freckle-faced youngster, you had 
great sport, trying to catch the “minnies” 
that fooled with the bait on your bent pin. 
You remember how they strung you on, 
nibbling, and letting go, playing with the 
bait, and teasing you, until you vowed you 
would get one, just to show that you could 
do it, anyway. So now, you hardly know 
whether you have a bite or not. If you 
strike, you get no result. Can there be a 
crayfish, “crabs” as they are locally known, 
attempting to divorce your bait from your 
hook? Or are there minnows: at that great 
depth which play cannibal and try to de- 
vour one of their own kind? 


question, fit yourself out with the fol- 

lowing rig. A fine braided silk line, 
preferably black in color, and about G or 
H in size, twenty-five yards in length. 
Your sinker should be as small as possible 
to carry your line to the bottom—about 
as large as the bullet of a .22-short car- 


os you really want an answer to your 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN 


tridge. Hooks snelled, number eight or 
ten. Attach one above and one below your 
sinker at the end of the line.. Bait? Cer- 
tainly. One or two pieces of canned corn 
per hook, a piece of squirming angle worm, 
or a small piece of cut-bait, about as big 
as a good-sized pea, preferably from the 
tail-end of a three-inch minnow’s carcass, 
leaving in a piece of the backbone and 
some of the tough skin. Run your hook 
down through the bait in such a way as 
to fasten it on as firmly as possible. 
Lower away gently, until you feel the 
sinker strike on bottom, then pull up a 
foot or so, and wait—usually not for a 
very long time. “Nibble, nibble, gnaw,” 
like the rhyme in the goblin-story, will 
soon tell you that there is something doing 
downstairs. After a few of these twitches, 
a decided jerk will come; whereupon give 
a slight strike, and then pull away steadily, 
as you feel something alive at the business 
end of the line. “Keep ’em a-coming” is 
the watchword; and, if you are lucky, you 
will soon see the cause of the disturbance 
running frantically in small circles, and 
pulling away for dear life. Fight? Got 
a laker of the same caliber “skun” a mile! 
A short swing into the boat, in case of a 
small one,-or a deft sweep of the net with 
those of larger size, will bring in a slender 
fish of a beautiful pearly tint, with fins of 
pale pink sometimes, a large full eye, and 
a rather small head; the mouth is surpris- 
ingly diminutive for a fish of this size, 
slightly sucker-shaped, with soft, tender 
lips. Hence the twitching, nibbling style 
of bite, and the instructions, when you 
handle it on the line, “keep it a-comin’,” 
but treat it “as though you loved it.” Your 
prize is the delicate, beautiful frostfish of 
the Adirondacks, difficult to catch, per- 
forming like the sport that it is, and in the 
frying pan, gods of the anglers !—white, 
flaky—um! Laker again “skun.” Fried 


The water must be absolutely calm 


with bacon, hum! You won’t be sorry that 
you captured this fellow instead of Namay- 
cush, or fontinalis himself. It is quite 
true that many of the non-game fishes, 
properly prepared, rival in flavor their 
more aristocratic brothers. 


HERE are certain preliminaries .to 
be gone through. You should first 
find out the character of the water as 

to depth and bottom. Rig up a heavy 
sinker on a twenty-five yard line, with a 
smear of fat on the end of the lead. You 
want a depth of from forty to sixty feet 
on a rocky bottom. Go out in your boat 
or canoe, and take soundings in represen- 
tative places, until you find a likely spot. 
If there is a conspicuous rock, or tree, or 
other landmark on shore, it will help you 
in locating the buoy. Take an old cloth 
sack, and put twenty or more pounds of 
stones in, to serve as an anchor. This plan 
is better than to use one large stone or a 
few big ones. Tie a rope, sixty feet, or 
so, long, to this sack, and attach a float of 
sufficient size to the other end. . Tote this 
arrangement to the spot you have picked 
out, and lower away until your anchor is 
on bottom. Then adjust the anchor rope 
so that there is a foot or so of slack line, 
to allow for a little play on the rope, when 
the wind kicks up a “sea” on the lake. The 
buoy should be baited every other night 
with small pieces of cut-bait. 

The best times to fish seem to be in the 
morning, from five to eight o’clock, or so; 
and in the evening at about the correspond- 
ing hours. The water must be absolutely 
calm—not a breath of air stirring; your 
boat or canoe must lie absolutely still—or 
you get no fish. The bite is so delicate, 
that a slight rocking of the boat prevents 
you from knowing when the proper time to 
strike has come, Hence the period when 
you can do fishing of this sort is not a very 
frequent one. 

The size of the catch is not startling— 
from one to three fish being the usual num- 
ber obtained in fishing three hours or so. 
You will get many bites, often; you will 
haul your would-be capture through nearly 
sixty feet of water, until you can almost 
or quite see it; and then a slackening of 
the line announces plainly: “Sorry, old 
chap; important business elsewhere; see 
you later.” 


HE capture of this fish is justly 
esteemed an important event in the 
Adirondack angler’s life. Its taking 
requires fine tackle, a knowledge of the 
waters to be fished, and a patience in keep- 
ing with the motto: “Try, try again.” In 
biting, a laker will usually make fuss 
enough so that you know something or 
other is really ready to do business; a 
“speckle” will grab your bait and start off 
like a commuter’s train intent on making 
up lost time; but a frostfish pulls gently 
away, must be hooked at the proper time. 
and handled with all due circumspection, 
or business becomes slack, and, when you 
haul in your line, two small bare hooks 
give the reason. 
The frostfish, as usually taken, is about 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 614) 
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THE RAPIDLY VANISHING SHEEPSHEAD 


FEW MORE DELICIOUS MORSELS OF MARINE LIFE CAN GRACE THE TABLE OF AN 
EPICURE, YET THIS FISH IS NOW SCARCELY KNOWN IN NORTHERN WATERS 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


IKE so many other subjects of fin, fur 
and feather the sheepshead is rapidly 
becoming extinct in our northern 

waters. 
in abundance but a few years since now 
know nothing of them. 

That it is owing to scarcity 

of their favorite food is 

not to be considered, as 

there is no lack of 

such commodities, 

mussels, shrimps 

and all the lower 

orders of crusta- 

cea being their 

natural prey. It is 

most rare at the 

present’ time to ~ 

find one on sale at 

any of the market 

places where in 

former years they 

were plentiful, and 

rarer still to have one on the hook. This 
condition seems to prevail down to and 
including the Chesapeake, while south of 
there they are in all their former abun- 
dance. This particularly applies to the St. 
John’s river and points south. I have met 
with them in great abundance in the Hali- 
fax river and in conversation with fisher- 
men along all the points they are not 
aware of any growing scarcity of the 
fish. There are multitudes of present 
day anglers who would scarcely recog- 
nize this species were they to take one 
on the hook, and but few are aware of 
the method necessary to their successful 
taking by the salt-water anglers. 

What, then, is the question natural as to 
the growing scarcity of this most desirable 
species? The answer is most difficult ; and 
contemplate it as we may, the only solu- 
tion seems to lie in the fact that the tre- 
mendous increase in netting all along the 
seaboard may be the answer. While like 
all of the salt water tribes the sheepshead 
has its natural enemies, still it is scarcely 
to be conceded that this has caused the 
great diminution. We should look rather 
to some more potential reason. It is a 
well-known fact that the sheepshead will 
not remain in water cooler than about 60 
degrees as old-time fishermen all agree 
that when unusually cool weather came on 
early in the autumn the sheepshead always 
disappeared, not to be found again until 
the following season, which would indicate 
that they are extremely sensitive. It is a 
great pity that so glorious a fish both on 
the table and on the hook should be grow- 
ing extinct in northern waters. 

Twemty years ago the oyster reefs in 
Barnegat Bay was a favorite place for 
their capture as well as all similar points 
along the New Jersey coast, and to the 

‘market men they were always most wel- 


come as they commanded a high price. 


and the demand for them was always 
greater than the supply. 


Many places which produced them { 
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HERE is quite a diver- 

sity of opinion among 

observers in relation to 

some of their habits, par- 

ticularly in relation to their 

ascending streams above tide-water. Some 

assert positively that they do so, while 

others—the great majority of fishermen 

both amateur and professional—do not 

agree with the above statement. Person- 

ally I have never met with one above the 

salt-water limit. That they do ascend to 

a considerable distance from the inlets is 

well known; I have met with them as 

much as twelve miles from the ocean and 

am assured that they ascend to much 

greater distances. In fact, wherever old 

wrecks of vessels or piling are to be found 

in streams which they inhabit, they with 
confidence may be looked for. 

As to its spawning habits in northern 
waters but little or nothing is known and 
I have yet to meet with the first observer 
who has information on the subject. It 
is well known, however, that when they 
first put appearance in the northern waters 
they are quite thin and flabby of flesh, but 
soon recuperate in these waters. This fish 
takes its name from the close resemblance 
of its head to the mouth and teeth of the 
sheep. Its incisor teeth are identical ; these 
they use to great advantage in cutting loose 
barnacles from sunken materials as well as 
the young of the oyster family, of which 
it is especially fond. The sheepshead is a 
stockily built fish having much the same 
lines as the common sun fish, and ranges 
in weight up to about eighteen pounds, 
although one of more than twelve pounds 
is considered a large fish. In color it is 
gray, with five distinct darker bands of 
grayish black encircling its body. The 
immature members of the black or gray 
drum have been frequently taken for the 


sheepshead as the former when of from 
five to eight pounds in weight have similar 
bands, although always seven in number. 
They are easily distinguishable by the ex- 
perienced as the head formation is entirely 
unlike that of the sheepshead and the dif- 
ference in the number of black 
bands is another guide. Should the 
mistake be carried as far as to per- 
mit the drum to 
reach the dining 
room then the 
mistake would at 
once be most ap- 
parent, although 
in justice to it, it 
should be said 
that the young 
drum is a most 
excellent chowder 

fish, 

Considering the 
limited supply of 
this fish it might 
seem idle to fol- 
low out closely its 

habits and the proper method of its cap- 
ture by the angler. In controversion it 
must be urged that in view of the ever 
changing habits of fish it may return to 
northern waters in future years in all of 
its former abundance, when it will be a joy 
to the novice as well as most heartily wel- 
comed by the veteran who so well knows 
the delights of his capture. 

This fish is one of the very few which 
is known by one name wherever it is met 
with so that both north and south when 
the subject is mentioned there is never 
confusion as to what species is under dis- 
cussion, although the southern custom of 
pronouncing it “sheephead” is quite uni- 
versal. Owing doubtless to grounds over 
which it feeds the southern fish quite com- 
monly take on a distinct yellowish or 
creamy tint. 

As the method of taking them on the 
hook is the same whether in northern or 
southern waters no special distinction will 
be made. They are occasionally taken by 
the angler from the beach, but in latter 
years it is of rare occurrence, 


HE best authorities are agreed that this 

fish never passes to the north of Cape 

Cod on the Massachusetts coast and 
are rare at that point, but as more south- 
ern waters. are visited their abundance in- 
creases. In all the inland tidal waters 
where good depths are to be found there 
the sheepshead may be met with, provided 
oyster reefs are present or where old 
wrecks are sunken or any débris of a 
permanent character lies where the cur- 
rent can create an eddy. It seems to be 
quite useless to try any bait other than 
shellfish for them as they subsist entirely 
on such food. Having located the fish the 
angler should, if he has the time, select 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 612) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 
studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion, and a refined taste for natural objects. Aug. 14, 1873 


AMERICAN RIFLE SHOOTING 
7 HE narrative on another page of just how, when and 
by whom, the American soldier was given that im- 
petus as a rifle shot which to-day makes him, man for 
man, the superior of any fighting force in the world, is 
more than a merely interesting bit of reminiscence. 

It is really an historical document, contributing an im- 
portant chapter to the story of the present great struggle. 
It is with particular pride that Forest AND STREAM tells 
the story, not alone for the part which this journal took 
in bringing about this important result, but in the further 
fact that the tale is told at first hand and for the first 
time by a veteran newspaper man, under whose profes- 
sional eye the events spoken of took place. Mr. Jonas 
E. Whitley, as the shooting editor of Forest AnD STREAM 
during the seventies, was an almost daily visitor to 
Creedmoor, and the other ranges where these initial trials 
took place. He went over to Dollymount. where the 


Irish team was beaten on its home range, and at Wimble-. 


don, he saw the Yankee shots more than hold their own 
with the veterans of Great Britain and her colonies. 

The story, however, is significant only as placing in 
a strong light the work of Gen. George W. Wingate. It 
was he and he alone who forsaw the importance of cut- 
ting out the bluff which had always been such a large 
part of American marksmanship, and of getting down 
to brass tacks, in the shape of systematic, intelligent 
practice before targets of various sorts, and, instead of 
the psuedo-soldiery which we had about us, having a 
competent body of real marksmen. 

To-day cables from the Marne are telling what we 
hope may be the last chapter of this Wingate work. There 
is nothing noble in warfare. It is brutality, first, last 
and always, but it is apparently necessary as yet. 

But our friend Wingate, with this one great achieve- 
ment to his personal credit is not yet an idler. Far from 
it. He has started on an even greater achievement. A 
plan for a lasting world peace, instead of a world-wide 
slaughter. He is rounding up the school boys of the 
land, and from puny striplings is turning out self-reliant, 
sturdy young scout rangers. The great Public School 
Athletic League, already in New York City alone a half 
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million strong, is extending over the land, and the young- 
sters already have caught the enthusiasm of their veteran 
leader. The next generation will have even greater 


cause than we to give credit to the foresight, the energy, 
and the long range judgment of George W. Wingate. 


ARIZONA BIG GAME REFUGES 

+. HE sentiment for game protection, which is 

growing all over the country, is increasing in 
the southwest in a most gratifying way. It will be 
remembered that five years ago a herd of elk from 
the Yellowstone Park was placed in the Sitgreaves 
Forest on the understanding among the local people, 
especially the cattle men, that they should be protect- 
ed. This herd of elk has increased to near 200 head. 

Within the last year strong efforts have been made 
by the authorities of Arizona, largely directed by G. 
M. Willard, the State Game Warden, to establish a 
number of game refuges in different parts of the 
state, and public sentiment has been so receptive of 
these efforts that four refuges have been so estab- 
lished. These range in size from the Blue Ridge 
Refuge, which contains upwards of one thousand 
square miles to the Mt. Graham Refuge, the smallest 
of the four,’ of probably one-fifth that area. The 
precise area of none is known, for they have not yet 
been surveyed. 

These refuges are all well adapted to deer, turkeys, 
mountain sheep and bear, and at least two of them, 
the Blue Ridge and the Mt. Graham, are suited to 
elk, since country between 10,000 and 11,000 feet in alti- 
tude is found in them. It was within the boundaries of 
the present Blue Ridge Refuge that the native elk of 
Arizona, a species distinct from all other elk, made their 
last stand and were exterminated twenty-nine or thirty 
years ago. Our only knowledge of them comes from a 
study of the horns and fragments of horns and a very 
few specimens of heads that have been preserved. 

The Arizona Game Department last spring ob- 
tained from the Yellowstone herd sixty elk and lib- 
erated twenty-two head in the Mt. Graham Refuge, 
and the remainder in the Blue Ridge Refuge. There 


' seems every reason to hope that the little herds here 


started may be as successful as those placed in the 
Sitgreaves Forest. 

His success in inducing the Arizona Legislature to 
set aside these game refuges reflects great credit on 
Mr. Willard, who was the moving spirit in the whole 
matter. He had the backing of Gov. Hunt, and of 
certain local interests, and had behind him also the 
sympathy of a very large number of people outside 
the State of Arizona. But, after all, he is the man 
who did the work and to him belongs the credit for 
what has been done. He worked hard, for he real- 
ized that to re-establish game once exterminated is 
slow and difficult business, and that the cheaper and 
wiser way is to save an existing stock and permit it 
to increase. 

The protection of small herds of wild animals in 
areas suited to them and sufficiently free from civil- 
ized occupancy to allow the animals to increase, is a 
long step in the direction of re-stocking wider areas, 
from which the short-sighted first settlers have ex- 
terminated the game. In regions already barren new 
herds will be established, as in the case of these elk. 
Work such as this done by Mr. Willard will count 
enormously for his state and cannot fail to bring him 
from all over the country a high degree of apprecia- 
tion from sportsmen and naturalists, as well as the 
gratitude of the rising generation of AriZonians. 
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THE PLAYGROUNDS OF CANADA 
FOR many years the Dominion of Canada has done 
much to protect the natural beauties and the wild 
life of her territory. She has established a great system 
of parks and is guarding them wisely. Long ago she 
came to see that these parks are a great financial asset; 


that the beauties of their scenery and their expanses of 


untouched nature possess a money value for the Domin- 
ion which should not be overlooked. In this country we 
are gradually awakening to the importance of this same 
fact, and in Washington time and thought are now being 
devoted to the exploitation of the national parks of the 
United States. 

The terrible struggle that is now going on lends pecu- 
liar force to a sentence or two from the last repoft of 
the Commissioner of Dominion Parks. “The fundamen- 
tal purpose behind the establishment and maintenance of 


national parks is the development and maintenance of © 


rugged, forceful, intelligent manhood. The most com- 
mon and the most successful treatment a physician pre- 
scribes for a patient is an order to go to the mountains 
or the seaside or the country. And the logic underlying 
this prescription is the same logic which brought about 
the .creation of national parks. The curative results 
which follow such an outing are recognized to be due to 
the recreation in the out-of-doors involved in the trip.” 
The outdoor man is likely to be in all respects the good 
citizen. 

In the parks of the Dominion of Canada occur may of 
the large wild animals once widely distributed over por- 
tions of the western part of America. Deer, elk, moose, 
sheep, antelope and white goats are to be found here un- 
disturbed and unafraid in places easily accessible to the 
public. Canada has the greatest herd of buffalo in the 
world and many of these it will be remembered were sold 
to Canada by a resident of Montana. This herd, which 
now numbers more than 2,400 head, is distributed in dif- 
ferent parks, large and small. Recently a fine herd of 
elk was imported to Canada from the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Within a year or two a band of fifty wild 
antelope was captured by building a fence around the 
area in which they ranged. This experiment has been 
successful up to the present time; the antelope have 
thriven and for the year show an increase of over twenty- 
so that there are now seventy in the reserve. 

This report furnishes interesting reading for all out- 
door men. Copies may be obtained upon application to 
Commissioner, J. B. Harkin, Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


THE NATIONAL CROW SHOOT 

AMONG the various campaigns in the interest of food 

conservation that are the outcome of the present 
world’s conflict, the national crow shoot developed by the 
DuPont Company will naturally claim the interest of 
sportsmen and it also promises to be the most practical 
and far reaching movement that this country has ever 
known for the protection of its game birds. 

The arch enemy of game birds is the crow, and it is 
truly stated that each crow destroys more wild life an- 
nually than the mink, wild cat, fox, weasel or even the 
human hunter. There is no more. fascinating sport 
than crow shooting, and letters being received in. this 
office indicate that the movement for a National Organ- 
ization of Crow Shooters is progressing rapidly. 

The pecan growers of Mississippi have gone so far as 
to board and pay for ammunition used by crow shoot- 
ers. Kentucky farmers are inviting sportsmen onto 
their fields and park commissioners in western cities 
have arranged to kill crows because they destroy young 
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quail. For a number of years there has been an organ- 
ization of crow shooters in Canton, South Dakota, and 
in the last two hunts a total of 158 shooters took part 
and 516 crows were killed. The destruction of a few 
hundred crows may seem like a small thing in itself, but 
when we consider that a young crow while in the nest 
will consume an amount of food equal to three or four 
times its own weight and that most of the food is made 
up of eggs and young of other birds, it is easy to com- 
prehend what their destruction means to the game sup- 
ply of the country. The number of sportsmen who go 
into the field each year in search of game is a very 
small number compared with the immense number of 
crows that are at work every day in the year, each one 
of which destroys more game than any human hunter. 
The National Crow Shoot is a most important move- 
ment in the interests of game protection and every 
sportsman should get into communication with the Du- 
Pont Company and assist them in the organization of 
this practical work in food and game conservation. 


BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIERS 

- HE readers of Forest AND STREAM are invited to look 
over their libraries with a selective eye and weed out 
those books that can be spared for our men in the serv- 
ice. The American Library Association has undertaken 
to supply reading matter to the men of our army and 
navy, wherever they may be. During the last seven 
months the Association has distributed approximately 
two million gift books to men in large and small camps 

and stations, to hospitals, transports and overseas. 
Books and magazines of all kinds are available; good 
stories; technical books on military tactics, electricity, 
machine shop work, trench fighting, aeronautics, auto- 
mobiles, gas and such subjects; poetry; biography ; books 
about the war; in fact, all books that men like to read 
should be sent direct to the Library War Service Head- 

quarters, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH LAW 
‘THE ladies of Petersburg, Alaska, recently requested 
Governor Riggs to secure permission for them to 
make coats for American aviators and line them with 
deer skins tanned by the natives. 

In speaking of the matter, Governor Riggs said that 
he thoroughly approved of the idea and wired the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture asking permission to export for 
military purposes skins to which there was no profit 
attached for manufacture. The request was denied on 
the ground that it was against the law and experts of 
the Department considered that it might promote the 
illegal killing of deer. The ruling of the Department 
in this matter will meet the approval of sportsmen 
everywhere. 


MERITING THE ANGLER’S GRATITUDE 
‘THE Bureau of Fisheries at Washington, D. C., have 

recently published a book entitled “The Rangeley 
Lakes of Maine” with special reference to fish culture 
and angling, by William Converse Kendall. We believe 
that every angler who secures a copy of this book will 
feel grateful to Mr. Kendall, for it is a clearly written 
and comprehensive work on a section of the country in 
which all anglers are interested. 

The author is to be congratulated upon the readable 
manner in which he has presented the result of his in- 
vestigations and all anglers will feel grateful to the De- 
partment for the beautiful illustrations of interesting 
varieties of the trout family. The price is 35 cents. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF BILLY, A TAME CROW 


THE REMARKABLE LIFE HISTORY OF A WILD BIRD WHICH HAS BEEN INTI- 
MATELY ASSOCIATED WITH A MICHIGAN FAMILY FOR A SCORE OF YEARS 


in the woods one day father sighted a 
crow’s nest in a tree. My brother and I 
begged him to climb the tree and see if 
there were crows in the nest. He did so, 
and to please us brought us one of the 
little crows which was about a week old 
then, if I remember correctly. We took 
him home and fed him and made him a 
nest out of a cracker box and some hay. 
He grew quite rapidly and kept us busy 
feeding him, for a crow eats only a very 
little at a time but wants to be fed often. 
The bird grew to be quite a pet and we 
prized him highly. We named him “Billy.” 
Billy followed us about the house and 
when I went to school he went with me, 
HE rearing of young crows taken sometimes walking behind me part of the 
from the nest has been successfully way, and sometimes flying on my head and 
accomplished many times, and the re- insisting on my carrying him. He also 
markable capabilities developed by some of enjoyed riding on buggy tops down the 
these pets is well known. It is said that road. Billy loved to tease and sometimes 
tame crows sometimes learn to talk, espe- would pull the hat pins out of my hat and 
cially, according to legend, if their “tongues fly away with them. Crows are very tricky 
are split.” The editor is very skeptical birds, and Billy is happy when he can steal 
about the efficacy of the latter practice, but something from the house and fly away 
he has known of at least three crows with it, and hide it from the family. At 
which were raised to maturity in semi- one time after he had left the house with 
captivity, and which came to fulfil in their a silver knife in his mouth and we had 
respective households all the offices of followed after, watching to see where he 
watch-dog, alarm clock, and court jester. would hide it, we found several articles 
A gentleman who has a home on the shore which we had missed for some time on 
of Buzzard’s Bay once kept a crow which the cornice of the house. Among them 
had made itself a well-known character were my mother’s glasses, two bars of 
throughout a large neighborhood and a_ soap, one of father’s cuff-buttons, a ten- 
terror to all the dogs in that part of Mas- cent piece, some broken china, and several 
sachusetts. other articles which I do not now recall. 
The following extraordinary account by When my father put a ladder to the house 
Miss Pearl A. Schutz, of Houghton, Michi- and attempted to take the articles away, 
gan, is fully substantiated by the testi- Billy jumped on his head and tried to sink 
mony of other observers who have known his beak into it. This is Billy’s chief mode 
the crow, “Billy,” for a long time. For a of punishment. 
whole generation, apparently, Billy has Billy enjoys his bath. When he wants 
been the guest and friend of the Schutz a bath he pulls mother by the apron to the 
family, and, although absolutely uncon- wash basin and spreads out his wings and 
fined, has chosen to return year after year, talks to her. He bathes by the hour at 
often arriving on the anniversary of the times. 
good saint of Erin’s Isle. Now, moreover, This pet is very fond of strawberries. 
the crow bids fair to pass along his legacy We had a patch of cultivated strawberries 
of human favor to a son and heir! Such _ in our back-garden which the crow claimed 
an account not only constitutes a natural as his own. He did not approve of any- 
history story of exceptional interest, but body but himself picking these berries, and 
also is an important contribution to our was’ more prejudiced against my father 
knowledge of bird migration, homing in- than any of the rest of us. If father at- 
stincts, and the whole science of animal tempted to pick and eat berries out of this 
psychology. patch, Billy would chase him out, and if 
Editor, Natural History Department, father refused to go he always got the 
Forest and Stream: worst of it. 
It affords me great pleasure to tell you Billy was also fond of butter, and one 
all about my crow. day when I came home from shopping I 
My father was very fond of pets as_ laid two pounds of butter on the kitchen 
also were we children. When strolling table. I had no sooner turned my back 


HE Natural History Department 

has been for nearly half a 
century a clearing-house for infor- 
mation of interest to all. Our read- 
ers are invited to send any questions 
that come under the head of this de- 
partment to Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, in care of Forest and Stream. 
Mr. Murphy, who is Curator of the 
Depariment of Natural Science in 
the Brooklyn Museum, will answer 
through these columns.  [Ebrtors.] 


Photographed at Hicksville, N. Y., by R. H. 
Rockwell. 
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when the crow flew in the open door, ate 


one pound all up, and was about to start - 


on the second pad when my mother caught 
him in the act and slapped him and threw 
him out. He must have thought that “re- 
venge is sweet,” as in less than fifteen 
minutes thereafter we found him sitting 
out on the front porch where he had 
picked mother’s Easter lily down to the 
ground. He was cawing as though calling 
for her to come out and see what he had 
done. 

Billy likes to mimic. When the chickens 
cackle he cackles too, and succeeds so well 
that it is rather hard to tell which is the 
crow and which the chicken. He is quite 
an acrobat also. He hangs on the clothes 
line with his feet, lets his body drop, and 
swings in that position sometimes half an 
hour at a time. 


ILLY is an early bird and calls for his 

breakfast at 4:30 A. M. We have 

nailed a board to the fence post and 
this is his table. If we forget to put his 
breakfast out the night previous, we suffer 
next morning until we get up and get him 
something to eat. 

He came to the house the other day and 
called and made such a fuss that my sister 
thought something must be wrong, so she 
went out into the yard; he flew toward 
the woods where he has his nest and she 
followed after. There under the tree in 
which he had built his nest lay one of his 
little ones. My sister picked him up and 
brought him home. We are now raising 
him as we did Billy. Billy is perfectly 
content since he knows that we have the 
little one. He comes to the house and 
calls on him and evidently is trying to get 
the little fellow to come with him, but the 
baby crow runs for the house when his 
mother (or father, we know not which) 
comes. 

The first year we had Billy he went away 
in the fall with the other crows, but the 
second year he stayed with us all winter. 
Somebody had caught him and painted 
his wings with white-lead, and it wasn’t 
possible for him to go away with his pals 
on that account. Every year since that 
time, however, he has gone away with the 
other crows. He generally goes about the 
middle of November, and for three years 
in succession came back home on St. Pat- 
rick’s day. He always comes in March. 

Some people think that it is a different 
crow each year, saying it would be im- 
possible for the same crow to return each 
year and find the house; but we know it 
is our same old crow, for one day when 
my sister was washing he ran in under 
her feet as she was leaving the house with 
the wash-tub in her hands and she didn’t 
see him. By stepping on his foot she crip- 
pled it, and it is still in that same crippled 
position. Making a guess at his age my 
mother says he is twenty years old or 
thereabouts. She is uncertain about his 
exact age. 

I have several pictures of this crow but 
cannot at the present time locate them. 
I will look for them again, and if I find 
them.send same to you. If not, I will 
take some more pictures of him and send 
you some of them: He is not as tame now 
as he was the first couple of years we 
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NOTES ON SHORE BIRDS 


By J. T. N. 


IV.—Tue DowitTcHER 
N its very long bill, comparatively short 
legs, and dark colors when in our lati- 
tude, the Dowitcher resembles the Wil- 
son’s Snipe, though its true affinities lie 
rather with the more littoral species of 
Limicole such as the two species of Yel- 
lowlegs. In migrating along the coastal 


The Dowitcher’s most characteristic 
flight mark is a long white diamond in the 
center of its dark back. This mark is con- 
cealed by the feathers when the bird 
alights, or in the dead bird, and is almost 
impossible to find in a stuffed skin. Adults 
in summer have the underparts more or 
less red; young on the southward migra- 


Dowitcher and Oxeye. Photographed by J. T. Nichols at Mastic, Long Island 


marshes in late summer, it has much the 
same habits as the latter birds, occurring 
singly or in flocks of varying size, and 
coming readily to decoys set out by gun- 
ners. It frequently. occurs in flocks of 
the Lesser Yellowleg, and on the wing 
may readily be confused with that bird. 
The whistled flight notes of several of 
these larger shore-birds are, moreover, 
very similar, but each is diagnostic to the 
trained ear. That of the Dowitcher is 
somewhat varied and hurried, frequently 
two or three-syllabled, suggesting the 
words “dowitch” or “dowitcher.” 


had him. That is, he will not now come 
into the house, but he comes to the door 
and flies around tge yard, eating with the 
chickens when he gets real hungry. 

Our cat likes to loaf, and whenever 
Billy sees him running from the house, he 
chases him home and picks him almost to 
pieces until the cat finally is happy to come 
back. 

I could tell you numerous other little 
cute tricks Billy does, as he is always into 
something. We hope to get as much pleas- 
ure out of the little crow’s company as 
we do out of Billy’s, and hope to be able 
to raise him all right. 

It is said, by ornithologists that crows, 
in regard to. the relative size and weight of 
the brain as compared with the body, take 


tion have the same buffy, and also have a 
characteristic grayish posterior border to 
the wing. The winter plumage is sand- 
gray like that of the Yellowlegs and others. 

Perhaps from its gentleness and its 
habit of bunching over decoys, this is one 
of the shore birds whose numbers have 
been greatly depleted. A western race of 
the Dowitcher, with an even longer bill 
than our bird of the eastern marshes, mi- 
grates along the Pacific coast. It is some- 


_times found in the East, but this occur- 


rence is rare. The dowitcher is a delicious 
table morsel and ornithologically a snipe. 


a high and exceptional position. I can 
vouch for the high and exceptional intel- 
ligence of Billy, whose tricks and mischief 
have kept the whole family interested and 
amused, and oftentimes provoked, for a 
period extending over twenty years. If 
the little crow has inherited his parent’s 
cleverness, we look forward to a great 
deal of amusement from him. 

Although the crow is extremely intelli- 
gent and does some good in extirpating the 
larvae of destructive insects and field mice, 
they also destroy the eggs and young of 
valuable insectiverous and game birds. 

If at any time you desire any more in- 
formation concerning my crow, just drop 
me a line in care of Forest AND STREAM, 
and your letter will be answered promptly. 
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THE MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT 


'REGULATIONS?PASSED THROUGH LONG AND PATIENT EFFORTS OF PROMINENT SPORTSMEN, 


LED BY GEORGE SHIRAS, 3rd, OF THE GOVERNING 





HEREAS, Section three of the 
Act of Congress approved July 
third, nineteen hundred and eight- 
een, entitled “An Act to give effect to the 
convention between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migra- 
tory birds concluded at Washington, 
August sixteenth, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen, and for other purposes” (Public 
No. 186—65th Congress), provides as fol- 
lows: 

“That subject to the provisions and in 
order to carry out the purposes of the 
convention, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed, from time to 
time, having due regard to the zones of 
temperature and to the distribution, abun- 
dance, economic value, breeding habits, 
and times and lines of migratory flight of 
such birds, to determine when, to what ex- 
tent, if at all, and by what means, it is 
compatible with the terms of the conven- 
tion to allow hunting, taking, capture, kill- 
ing, sale, purchase, shipment, transporta- 
tion, carriage, or export of any such 
bird, or any part, nest, or egg thereof, 
and to adopt suitable regulations permit- 
ting and governing the same, in accord- 
ance with such determinations, which 
regulations shall become affective when 
approved by the President.” 

AND, WHEREAS, The Secretary of 
Agriculture, pursuant ta said section and 
having due regard to the zones of temper- 
ature and to the distribution, abundance, 
economic value, breeding habits, and times 
and lines of migratory flight of migratory 
birds included in the terms of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded August sixteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and sixteen, has determined 
when, to what extent, and by what means 
it is compatible with the terms of said 
convention to allow hunting, taking, cap- 
ture, killing, possession, sale, purchase, 
shipment, transportation, carriage, and ex- 
port of such birds and parts thereof and 
their nests and eggs, and in accordance 
with such determinations has adopted and 
submitted to me for approval regulations, 
which the Secretary. of Agriculture has 
determined to be suitable regulations, per- 
mitting and governing hunting, taking, 
capture, killing, possession, sale, purchase, 
shipment, transportation, carriage, and ex- 
port of said birds and parts thereof and 
their nests and eggs, which said regula- 
tions are as follows: 

REGULATIONS, Micratory Birp Treaty Act. 

Regulation 1.—Definitions of Migratory 
Birds. Migratory birds, included in the 
terms of the convention between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds, concluded Au- 
gust 16, 1916, are as follows: 

1. Migratory game birds: 

(a) Anatide, or waterfowl, including 
_ brant, wild ducks, geese, and swans. 


Illustrations copyright Elsen Art Publication, Inc. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT 





(b) Gruide, or cranes, including little 
brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallide, or rails, including coots, 
gallinules, and sora and other rails. 

(d) Limicole, or shorebirds, including 
avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, sand- 
pipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turnstones, 
willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs. 

(e) Columbide, or pigeons, 
doves and wild pigeons. 

2. Migratory insectivorous birds: Bobo- 
links, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, flick- 
ers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, hummingbirds, 
kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, night- 
hawks or bull-bats, nuthatches, orioles, 
robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, 
titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, wax- 
wings, whip-poor-wills, woodpeckers, and 
wrens, and all other perching birds which 
feed entirely or chiefly on insects. 

3. Other migratory nongame birds: 
Auks, auklets, bitterns, fulmars, gannets, 
grebes, guillemots, gulls, herons, jaegers, 
loons, murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters, 
and terns. 

Regulation 2—Definitions of Terms. 
For the purposes of these regulations the 
following terms shall be construed, re- 
spectively, to mean— 

Secretary—The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States. 

Person—The plural or the singular, as 
the case demands, including individuals, 
associations, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires. 

Take—The pursuit, hunting, capture, or 
killing of migratory birds in the manner 
and by the means specifically permitted. 

Open season—The time during which 
migratory birds may be taken. 

Transport—Shipping, transporting, car- 
rying, exporting, receiving or delivery for 


including 
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shipment, transportation, carriage or ex- 
port. 

Regulation 3—Means by Which Migra- 
tory Game Birds May Be Taken: 

The migratory game birds specified in 
Regulation 4 hereof may be taken during 
the open season with a gun only, not 
larger than number ten gauge, fired from 
the shoulder, except as specifically permit- 
ted by Regulations 7, 8, 9 and ro hereof; 
they may be taken during the open season 
from the land and water, from a blind or 
floating device (other than an airplane, 
powerboat, sailboat, or any boat under 
sail), with the aid of a dog, and the use 
of decoys. 

Regulation 4.——Open Seasons 
Possession of Certain Migratory 
Birds: 

For the purpose of this regulation, each 
period of time herein prescribed as an open 
season shall be construed to include the 
first and last days thereof. 

Waterfowl (except wood duck. eider 
ducks, and swans), rails, coot, gallinules, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, greater 
and lesser yellowlegs, woodcock, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, and mourning and 
white-winged doves may be taken each day 
from half an hour before sunrise to ‘sun- 
set during the open seasons prescribed 
therefor in this regulation, by the means 
and in the numbers permitted by Regula- 
tons 3 and 5 hereof, respectively, and when 
so taken, each species may be possessed 
any day during the respective open seasons 
herein prescribed therefor and for an ad- 
ditional period of ten days next succeeding 
said open season. 

Waterfowl (except wood duck, eider 
ducks, and swans), coot, gallinules, and 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe—The open sea- 
sons for waterfowl (except wood duck, 
eider ducks, and swans), coot, gallinules, 
and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe shall be as 
follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York (except Long 
Island), Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Nevada, and that portion of 
Oregon and Washington lying east of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains, the 
open season shall be from September 16 
to December 31. 

In Rhode Island, Connecticut, Utah, and 
that portion of Oregon and Washington 
lying west of the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains the open season shall be from 
October 1 to January I5. 

In that portion of New York known as 
Long Island, and in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Oklahema, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California, the open season shall be 
from October 16 to January 31. 

In Maryland, the District of Columbi: 
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Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana, the 
open season shall be from November 1 to 
January 31; and in Alaska the open season 
shall be from September 1 to December 
15. 

Rails (except coot and gallinules)—The 
open season for sora and other rails (ex- 
cept coot and gallinules) shall be from Sep- 
tember 1 to November 30, except as fol- 
lows: 

In Louisiana the open season shall be 
from November 1 to January 31. 

The open seasons for black-bellied and 
golden plovers and greater and lesser 
yellowlegs shall be as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia, the open season shall be 
from August 16 to November 30. 

In the District of Columbia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia and Alaska, the open seasyn shall 
be from September 1 to December 15. 

In Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Nevada, and that portion of 
Oregon and Washington lying east of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains, the 
open season shall be from September 16 
to December 31. 

In Utah and in that portion of Oregon 
and Washington lying west of the summit 
of the Cascade Mountains, the open season 
shall be from October 1 to January 15. 

In Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas, the open season 
shall be from November 1 to January 31. 

Woodcock—The open seasons for wood- 
cocks shall be as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, the open 
season shall be from October 1 to Novem- 
ber 30. 

In Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and Oklahoma, the open season shall 
be from November 1 to December 31. 

Doves—The open seasons for mourning 
and white-winged doves shall be as fol- 
lows: 

In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, Idaho 
and Oregon, the open season 
shall be from September 1 to 
December 15. _ 

In North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 

Alabama, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, the open season shall 
be from September 16 to De- 
cember 31. 

Regulation 5.— Bag Limits 
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on Certain Migratory Game Birds: 

A person may take in any one day dur- 
ing the open seasons prescribed therefor 
in Regulation 4 not to exceed the follow- 
ing numbers of migratory game birds: 

Ducks (except wood duck and eider 
ducks)—Twenty-five in the aggregate of 
all kinds. 

Geese—Eight in the aggregate of all 
kinds. 

Brant—Eight. 

Rails, coot, and gallinules—Twenty-five 
in the aggregate of all kinds. 

Black-bellied and golden plovers and 
greater and lesser yellowlegs—Fifteen in 
the aggregate of all kinds. 

Wilson snipe or jacksnipe—Twenty-five. 

Woodcock—Six. 

Doves (mourning and white-winged)— 
Twenty-five in the aggregate of both kinds. 

Regulation 6.—Shipment and Transpor- 
tation of Certain Migratory Game Birds. 

Waterfowl (except wood duck, eider 
ducks, and swans), rails, coot, gallinules, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, greater 
and lesser yellowlegs, woodcock, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, and mourning and 
white-winged doves and parts thereof 
legally taken, may be transported in or 
out of the state where taken during 
the respective open seasons in that state, 
and may be imported from Canada dur- 
ing the open season in the province 
where taken, in any manner, but not 
more by one person in one calendar week 
than the number that may be taken under 
these regulations in two days by one per- 
son; any such migratory game birds or 
parts thereof in transit during the open 
season may continue in transit such addi- 
tional time immediately succeeding such 
open season, not to exceed five days, neces- 
sary to deliver the same to their destina- 
tion; and any package in which migratory 
game birds or parts thereof are transport- 
ed shall have the name and address of the 
shipper and of the consignee and an accu- 
rate statement of the numbers and kinds 
of birds contained therein clearly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside thereof ; 
but no such birds shall be transported 
from any state, territory, or district to or 
through another state, territory, or district, 
or to or through a province of the Domin- 
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ion of Canada contrary to the laws of the 
state, territory, or district, or province of 
the Dominion of Canada in which they 
were taken or from which they are trans- 
ported; nor shall any such birds be trans- 
ported into any state, territory, or district 
from another state, territory, or district, 
or from any state, territory, or district into 
any provinice of the Dominion of Canada 
at a time when such state, territory, or 
district, or province of the Dominion of 
Canada prohibits the possession or trans- 
portation thereof. 

Regulation 7.—Taking of Certain Migra- 
tory Non-Game Birds by Eskimos and In- 
dians in Alaska. 

In Alaska, Eskimos and Indians may 
take for the use of themselves and their 
immediate families, in any manner and at 
any time, and possess and transport auks, 
auklets, guillemots, murres, and :puffins 
and their eggs for food, and their skins 
for clothing. 

Regulation 8—Permits to Propagate and 
Sell Migratory Waterfowl. 

1. A person may take in any manner and 
at any time migratory waterfowl and their 
eggs for propagating purposes when author- 
ized by a permit issued by the secretary. 
Waterfowl and their eggs so taken may be 
possessed by the permittee and may be sold 
and transported by him for propagating 
purposes to any person holding a permit 
issued by the secretary in accérdance with 
the provisions of this regulation. 

2. A person authorized by a permit is- 
sued by the secretary may possess, buy, 
sell and transport migratory waterfowl and 
their increase and eggs, in any manner and 
at any time, for propagating purposes; and 
migratory waterfowl, except the birds 
taken under paragraph 1 of this regulation, 
so possessed may be killed by him in any 
manner except by shooting, and the un- 
plucked carcasses and the plucked carcasses 
with heads attached thereto of the birds so 
killed may be sold and transported by him 
in any manner and at any time to any 
person for actual consumption, or to the 
keeper of a hotel, restaurant, or boarding 
house, retail dealer in meat or game, or a 
club, for sale or service to their patrons, 
who may possess such carcasses for actual 
consumption without a permit. 

3. Any package in which such waterfowl 
or parts thereof or their eggs are trans- 
ported shall have plainly and conspicuously 
marked on the outside thereof the name 
and address of the permittee, the number 
of his permit, the name and address of the 
consignee, and an accurate statement of 
the number and kinds of birds or eggs con- 
tained therein. 

4. Applications for permits must be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and must contain the 
following information: Name and address 

of applicant; place where the 
business is to be carried on; 
number of acres of land used 
in the business and whether 
owned or leased by the ap- 
plicant; number of each spe- 
cies of waterfowl in posses- 
sion of applicant; name of 
species and number of birds or 
eggs of each species if permis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 606) 
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A Way to Find North 


PORTSMEN generally do not appre- 

ciate that a little knowledge of geol- 
ogy is a valuable asset in the woods. 
The lost hunter or fisherman can orient 
himself even on a sunless day and with- 
out recourse to a compass by simply mak- 
ing a hasty examination of the ground 
around him. 

I must begin by relating one of the most 
recent events in the geological history of 
North America, namely, its invasion by the 
great glacier of the Pleistocene period, 
some 60,000 years ago. This vast ice sheet 
covered all Canada and extended as far 
south as a line through Washington and 
Montana, along the courses of the Mis- 
souri and Ohio rivers, through Pennsyl- 
vania and thence to the sea. The ice move- 
ment was generally north to south. (In 
Maine it was N.N.W. to S.S.E.) The ice 
covered the land completely, having a 
thickness of thousands of feet. Even high 
mountains such as the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire were overridden by the 
glacier. As it slowly moved southward it 
abraded and scoured the land underneath 
with the rock débris frozen in its lower 
portions, rounding and polishing the un- 
derlying rock surfaces and giving rise to 
the familiar rounded mountains which we 
see in the topography of New England for 
example. In passing over ledges the ice 
left scratches, grooves and chatter marks 
which may still be clearly seen to-day on 
any exposed outcrop of rock such as the 
top of a hill. These “striations” are best 
preserved on the smooth, polished surfaces 
where the ice action was most intense, 
usually-on the north side of a hilltop. They 
occur in sets, being oriented north-south, 
as a rule, and the deepest portion of any 
single scratch is the northern end. 

Another feature produced by glacial 
erosion is the “roche moutonnée” or mut- 
ton back. These are rocky knobs or hills 
which have been overridden by the glacier 
causing the shape shown in Figure 1. They 
have a gentle, smooth slope on the north 
side, “A,” and a much steeper, uneven 
slope on the south or lee side, “B,” where 
there was no scour. The arrow in the 
diagram indicates the direction of ice 
movement. These hills are quite common 
in New England, an example being Nob- 
scot hill, near Sudbury, Mass. 

In contrast with these rock hills are the 
so-called “drumlins,” composed of uncon- 
solidated gravel and having a lenticular 
shape. They are very common in regions 
affected by the ice, especially near the 
margin of the ice sheet, for example Wis- 


consin or Massachusetts. Their symmetry 
makes them very striking features of the 
landscape and hence they are easy to rec- 
ognize. They have been overridden by the 
ice and often have a gentler slope on the 
north side. Their long axes normally 
trend north and south. (See Figure 2.) 
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Examples are all the hills in Boston, Mass., 
such as Beacon Hill and the island in Bos- 
ton Harbor. 

Although the foregoing methods of find- 
ing north are not absolutely accurate I 
submit them with the conviction that they 
will be of service to the lost sportsman, 
as they have been to me. 

Rotr A. ScHroeper, Brookline, Mass. 


A Hint for Chicken Hunters 


ERE is a hint for hunters of prairie 

chicken or ducks or grouse. Walk- 
ing through the wild grass of the plains is 
very hard on shoes which have soared so 
in price during the last few years that they 
are precious objects and need to be taken 
care of if one would get his money’s worth 
of wear out of them. Take a strip of 
leather about 4 inches long by % inch wide 
and tack it around the sole of the shoe 
like the brass-bound boot of early boyhood 
days. There is a party of surveyors here 
in Nebraska now restaking the country 
and they all have their shoes fixed this way. 

© 
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The “skeeters” are thick out here about 
bedtime, so I get my relief this way. M—— 
sent out to me a four foot square of mos- 
quito bar. This I suspend over my head 
by a cord sewed into the tent and tied to 
the middle of the netting so that it hangs 
about a foot above my head and drapes 
itself out on all sides. And to smoke out 
the tent I made a smudge-pot from a gal- 
lon tin bucket punched full of holes and 
a wire handle fixed in. When I get ready 
for smoking operations I fill the bucket 
full of hay, then turn it upside down and 
light it; if it blazes up instead of smok- 
ing it is a sign the hay is too dry, so I just 
dampen it a little. It is in big demand 
among the boys on some hot nights and 
can be carried from tent to tent. But I 
sleep sound under my skeeter-bar! 


Here is a trick to get a light from a 
friends cigarette that is used a great deal 
by the boys when riding. Let the friend 
hold his cigarette with his little finger ex- 
tended so it rests against the knuckle of 
the hand in which you are holding your 
cigarette, then puff away. This is handy 
when trying to get a light from a cigarette 
in some unsteady place, such as in the 
saddle or on a boat or train where there is 
unexpected motion. It holds the balance 
and the light is obtained quickly and with- 
out spoiling the friend’s cigarette. 


Some camping outfits contain aluminum 
bowls with no handles. These are handy 
to pack because they nest so easily but are 
very awkward to use, especially if full of 
hot soup or coffee. In the morning I al- 
ways like a big bowl of* hot coffee with 
mouthful-size pieces of bread floating 
therein and it was a problem to manage it 
without scalding my fingers until I hit 
upon the trick of setting the bowl in a 
small handled tin cup. Then it was no 
more trouble. One cup will answer for 
several bowls as they are nearly the same 
diameter at the bottom. 

On a very hot day when you are over- 
heated and chance to strike a spring or a 
brook, instead of drinking at once, pour 
some water on your wrists, or, if you can, 
immerse the hands and wrists in the water. 
This tends to cool the body. Then take 
a drink or as many drinks as you please. 
I do not think drinking strange water will 
hurt anybody who perspires freely. Of 
course no one will drink from a brook that 
does not look clean or that flows through 
filthy surroundings. On some long day’s 
hike I have sampled no less than two 
dozen different kinds of water, from 
springs, brooks and pumps. 

Jim Fercuson, Spade Ranch, Neb. 
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Another Hint About Fish 


SEE an article in the July issue of your 
valuable paper, written by A. T. Brice, 
of Washington, D. C. (The Priest). 

Would it not be better to bleed the fish 
as soon as it is caught, by sticking a knife 
behind the gills, and let all the blood out, 
then take out the intestines, fill the inside 
with grass, wrap the fish in paper, to seal 
the air away. 

I have carried fish in this manner 150 
miles on a hot day when the thermometer 
registered 92 and the fish were all O. K. 

We had just as well hit a hog on the 
head and not bleed it as to do the same 
to a fish. My experience is that there is 
no meat that will spoil as quick as fish, 
with the blood left in it. 

Let some of the fishermen try this and 
see if their fish does not taste so much 
better. 

H. E. Brnotey, Terre Haute, Ind. 


An Eyed-Fly Box 


HAD long wanted a box to hold the 

eyed flies that I use on my yearly trips 
to the Neversink, but I never felt that I 
could afford the high prices that are asked 
for the best English boxes. So I did the 
next best thing and used my Yankee in- 
genuity to make one. I got a tin tobacco 
box—I hesitate to tell you what kind lest 
you should think I.am advertising my fa- 


vorite smoke, but anyway it opened on the 
side and had a wide flat cover. I scraped 
the paint off this and gave it a coat of a 
varnish made specially for tin—any tinner 
can supply it. Then I took several of the 
longest corks I could purchase and cut off 
several long strips the width of the box 
in length and about a quarter of an inch 
square. At first I used glue to fasten these 
into the box, but it was very hard to make 
them stick permanently. There may be 
a glue that will do it, but finally I had to 
resort to nails. I used the smallest brads 


procurable and drove them into the box 
from the outside, exactly where I wanted 
the strip of cork to lie. Then I pressed 
a strip onto the points of the brads and 
clinched what protruded above the strip 
with a tap of a hammer. To one side of 


the box I soldered a ring (which does not 
show in my drawing) so that the box could 
be slung around my neck on a cord. I 
found this to be a cheap and practical fly 
box. It will hold several dozen flies in 
such a manner as to display them and 
make selection an easy and speedy matter. 
H. L. McKenziz, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Dead Minnow Wiggler 


OME time when you are looking for a 

different bait try a dead minnow wig- 
gler. I have found it a very killing bait. 
Cut off on a slant just in front of the dor- 
sal fin and pass the hook out through the 
under part of the body cavity. If in weedy 
waters the hook can be run up through the 
body and it will not catch on grass, etc. 
This minnow has a better motion than a 


whole dead minnow. 
Joun Grant, Ohio. 


Lace Curtain for Cleaning Worms 


GOT this idea from a Loughborough 

angler, and have used it for about 
fifteen years. This is the method of gising 
it. Take a piece of very old Jace curtain 
of a size that, when wetted and squeezed 
up tight in the hands, will assume the 
dimensions of a cricket-ball, and possibly 
a little larger. Wash out all starch, etc., 
squeeze it up tight, shake loose, and place 
it in the worm bag, which should be eight 
or nine inches deep. Form a slight hollow 
in the top of the lump of curtain and place 
the freshly-dug worms in it. They will 
then make their way through the holes or 
meshes of the curtain to the bottom of 
the bag. Avoid wetting the bag, as the 
worms do not take kindly to the curtain 
at first, and will make their way round 
instead of through it if ‘the bag is also 
moist, but if it is dry they will avoid it 
and keep to the moist curtain and clean 


beautifully in their passage 
through it. I should not dream of going 
back to the use of moss again. I have 
tried engineers’ waste, but could not get 
on with it. I got*the impression that the 
worms objected to the dyed strands in the 


themselves 


“waste.” The small curled up nondescript 
worms of dirty mottled appearance, which 
may be found in almost any soil, become 
a beautiful pink color when cleaned in lace 
curtain, and make an excellent worm for 
clear water worm-fishing for trout. They 
show up well and are tough, and will stand 
almost as much casting as a fly. 
R. L. Tart, Loughborough, Eng. 


My Pork Rind Minnows 


a are several good pork rind 
minnows on the market, but I like to 
make my own baits, so rigged up on some- 
thing like this. I took a piece of pork 
rind and used all my skill with the phy- 
sician’s knife that I got last year from you 
to shape the rind just like a minnow. I 
found that the hook would pull out of the 
plain pork rind, so I used bright colored 
woolen yarn to hold the minnow in shape. 
I threaded a coarse darning needle with 
red yarn and sewed through the minnow 
several times as you can see in my draw- 
ing, and then pulled the yarn taut until the 


————__ 


minnow was bent up a little. The hooks 
should be so threaded that if they pull 
through the rind they will catch on one of 
the yarn stitches. The bent shape of the 
minnow makes it very lively as it is 
dragged through the water. It cuts up all 
the alluring capers of the more expensive 
manufactured patent baits. 
Georce WortH, Malden, Mass. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA AND ITS STORY 


THE SECOND PART OF THIS HELPFUL ARTICLE FOR AMATEUR SPORTSMAN-PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS EXPLAINS THE INTRICACIES OF ENLARGEMENTS AND FLASHLIGHT PICTURES 


Thé illustration at the left was made with a postcard 
size camera, of which the 614-inch lens was not capable of 
giving a clean cut image in both foreground and back- 
ground, as witness the blurred images of the members of 
the group. This is a contact print, not an enlargement, but | 
it lacks the clearness of the picture on the right. 


OR many sportsmen - photographers 
the problem of depth of focus (which 
was discussed in “The Use of the 

Sportsman’s Camera” in the July issue of 
Forest and Stream) is a stumbling block 
for many; lack of depth of focus is very 
often confused with poor definition. In 
consequence, an illustration is furnished 
with the idea of making clear what great 
advantage the small camera, with its short 
focus lens, offers in comparison to the 
larger models with their lenses of rela- 
tively greater focus. In the picture at the 
top of the page the 
group at the left was 
made with a postcard 
size camera, fitted 
with a lens of 6%- 
inch focus, using a 
lens opening of f:8, 
focused at 50 feet. 
The background is in 
focus, but the young 
men whose images 
were the aim and 
aspiration of the 
would-be photog- 
rapher (myself, I'll 
admit) do not appear 
very well formed; 
while I wouldn’t part 
with the picture, it 
means little to any- 
one but myself. The 
picture at the right is 
not similar in ar- 
rangement, as I have 
made no groups in 
* camp since the small 
camera came into its 
own, but you will no- 
tice that although it is 
enlarged to the same 
size as the picture 


By EUGENE S. ANDERSON 


at the left, and was made with the same 
focus and lens opening, the definition is 
good both near and far, the lens on the 
camera being of 3% inches focal length. 
Not only from this standpoint, but from 
others of prime importance to the sports- 
man, the wonderfully developed 24x 3% 
camera of today, with an anastigmat lens, 
is a very fine selection where a record 
suitable for story telling and reproduction 
in a magazine, is desired. 

The great depth of focus of the little 
lens in the small camera has other advan- 


A simple and easily handled “set up” for campfire pictures. The man at the 
right poked a bit of flashpowder (wrapped in paper) in the fire. The man at the 
left held a thread in his left hand, the other end being attached to trigger of flash 
gun back by camera, as soon as flash in fire exploded a gentle pull of the thread 
exploded the charge in the flash gun. This method prevents cross shadows. 


| The above photograph was made with a 2% x 3% “vest 
pocket” camera whose 33-inch lens gave depth of focus 
sufficient to clearly image the foreground and distant bank 
of the lake, the definition over all being as good as in the 
photograph at the left although the photograph above has 

been enlarged to the same size. 


tages. Oftentimes a snapshot must be 
made in a hurry—there is hardly time to 
focus. So if the lens opening is already 
set for f£:8, the focusing indicator at 25 
feet, and the shutter for an exposure of 
1/25 second, one may meet an emergency 
by merely opening the camera and “letting 
drive,” with fair assurance that the object 
to be imaged is in good focus. It is a big 
advantage at night, when a campfire pic- 
ture is being made, as the wide open lens 
calls for a minimum of flash powder— 
which is expensive—while even when wide 
open the depth of 
focus is sufficient to 
make accurate focus- 
ing unneeded, In 
making a picture of 
this sort, the main 
thing to avoid is 
cross shadows. Place 
the camera about 
twenty-five feet from 
the tent in the back- 
ground. Place the 
the camp fire, with 
flash gun—or car- 
tridge— about three 
feet to one side of, 
and slightly back of 
the camera; drop a 
very little powder in 
a wad of paper which 
one member of the 
group will throw in 
| the fire when the “set- 
up” is complete. Open 
the lens of the cam- 
era, and if a cartridge 
is used light the fuse. 
Then take your place 
quickly by the fire, 
directing your as- 
sistant to drop his 
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charge of paper in the flames. If the 
flash gun is used, you can release the trig- 
ger by means of a black thread, from your 
place in the group. Wait until both flashes 
ignite before moving—then close the lens 
immediately and do not forget to wind a 
fresh’ section of film into position. More- 
over, do not wave an electric flashlight 
_around in front of the camera while the 
lens is open. It is best to make two or 
three negatives; at least, it has been my 
experience that, at first attempt, one mem- 
ber of a group will move between the first 
and second flashes, a fact which the lens 
uncompromisingly records. Many simple 
and easy variations of this arrangement 
may be made. The realism of the pic- 
ture depends on making the flash by the 
camera so much more general than that 
in the fire, that no cross lighting will ap- 
pear to suggest the presence of outside 
light sources. This means, also, that shad- 
ows thrown by both lights should follow 
the same general direction closely, from 
the viewpoint of the camera. 
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HUS far every phase of outdoor pho- 
F tography considered has dealt with 

the making of the negative, with a 
few hints on technique and story telling 
punch. Now for the aim and end of all that 
has gone before—the print. At the risk of 
getting in hot water with the editor, I am 
going to cast reflections on publishers in 
general—a boomerang which raps me, too, 
Mr. Editor, please remember. Most pub- 
lishers ask for “contrasty prints on glossy 
paper—no enlargements wanted.” In the 
case of the sportsman, the publisher lets 
down the bars on the latter if they are of 
good definition, as we cannot carry 5 x 7 
view cameras or heavy calibre Krupps on 
our trips. But in many cases the call for 
contrasty prints is misleading; the print for 
reproduction in Forest and Stream, for in- 
stance, should not be one made so contrasty 
that detail in the highlight is lost and the 
shadows are coal black—“soot and white- 
wash.” First make the print on the paper 
which’ will give the best result possible. 
Then make another print, giving it a trifle 
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more exposure, and developing it until it is 
a little darker than the normal print, but 
not darker in the highlights. This can be 
done with any of the American made gas- 
light papers or on the printing out papers 
used by some workers. By working in this 
fashion, all the detail is retained in both the 
highlights and the shadows, and in the 
halftone reproduction the extra color will 
be automatically lost. I do not mean that 
an overexposed and under-developed print 
should be made, but simply that exposure 
should be full enough to allow development 
to a tone slightly darker than the normal 
print. If this method is followed, the re- 
production will be pleasing to you and 
those of us who read your yarn and delight 
in your pictures. And as a closing remark 
I should like to say that the most gripping 
yarns can be told by the everyday run of 
that royal good fellow—the outdoorsman— 
and that if he feels lacking in literary :abil- 
ity, he can fall back on his camera to put 
a punch into every situation that. arises 
when he is on the trail. 


WOODS LOGIC AND CAMPING COMMON SENSE 


THE HARD-HEADED WISDOM THAT TEACHES A MAN HOW TO ESCAPE UNCOMFORT- 
ABLE PREDICAMENTS IS BETTER THAN A KNOWLEDGE OF THE MEANS OF ESCAPE 


EVERAL years ago a man sought to 

make himself famous in print by so- 

journing for several weeks, unclad 
and unequipped in any way, in the woods 
of: northern Maine. This sophisticated 
wild man betook unto himself a state of 
nature, having wagered that he would 
emerge from the forest ,at the appointed 
time decently if not fashionably clothed 
by his own hands and with no injurious 
depreciation of flesh, put on or kept on his 
bones by his skill in providing food from 
the resources of nature. As these re- 
sources were straitened somewhat by the 
absence of firearms, steel or matches—and 
the year was in the sere and yellow leaf— 
the test was a severe one. Judged by the 
great amount of print paper (it cost less 
in those days, however) used in exploiting 
the feats of this intrepid adventurer, the 
experiment was a success; but from the 
viewpoint of Truthful James it is best de- 
scribed as “interesting,” than which there 
is no more elastic term, for the tales of 
said adventurer have placed him in the 
honorable ranks of Baron Munchausen, 
Ananias, Kaiser Bill’s victorious generals 
and Doctor N. Pole. 

Now, suppose you were stranded in the 
woods—what would you do? Perhaps you 
have spent many a pleasant hour day- 
dreaming over this remote possibility. In 
your mind’s eye you too have built pre- 
carious fires without the faintest smell of 
a match, have slain deer and bear by an- 
cient Indian methods, captured rabbits in 
snares made of the fine, tough sinewy roots 
of the spruce tree and slept in comfort 
under the stars unmindful of zero weather. 
But these are day-dreams—it is all very 
well to be able to do those things if grim 
Necessity demands, but the hard-headed 
common sense that teaches a man how to 
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be sure to always have on hand matches— 
dry matches—is a thousand fold more val- 
uable than the pleasant knowledge of how 
to make a fire without them. It is hard 
to conceive a situation in which a man 
need be without matches unless that pre- 
dicament is brought about by his own stu- 
pidity or carelessness. The man who is 
stupid or careless in the woods may have 
to pay the penalty for these crimes, but 
he deserves his punishment. It is an easy 
matter to carry a well-filled waterproof 
matchbox always on the person. String it 
around your neck, if need be, and you are 
afraid to place it in your clothes for fear 
that some untoward accident may rob you 
of them. Once in an argument on this sub- 
ject a hunter said to me, “The camp might 
burn down in the night and I would have 
to get out with no clothes and no matches.” 
And it was no easy matter to persuade him 
that a burning camp might be conserved to 
use in place of matches for some time. 

When in the woods use matches always 
as if the supply were very limited, then you 
will never run short and have to use your 
emergency box. Light your pipe from a 
burning splinter of wood—it makes it taste 
better; do not build up a fresh fire every 
day, if camping in oye spot—bank your 
fires as carefully as did your great-great- 
grandfather in the days when a cold hearth 
might mean a long trip to the nearest 
neighbor to “borrow fire.” 

Remember, your emergency box of 
matches is the only supply you can abso- 
lutely depend upon. Do not be stupid or 
careless in looking out for its safety. 


F one is lost and can keep his head, the 
occurrence becomes an adventure. The 
sensible method is to try reasonably to 
find camp, and failing, to wander slowly 


until one strikes a brook and there make 
camp and await the coming of the party 
that will surely begin a thorough search for 
you within twenty-four hours. Bufld your 
fireand makeyour bodycomfortable in some 
sort of shelter. You have read of many 
kinds in the columns of Forest and Stream 
so you have no excuse to offer if you are 
not able to rig up a good one, even without 
an axe. You have your knife, of course. 
The same commonsense that has taught 
you to carry matches has said its word of 
wisdom about a knife. The lack of food 
may worry and annoy you—it cannot kill 
you for many days so long as you drink 
plenty of water from the friendly brook. 
You will, of course, eat berries, if you find 
any, and the pungent leaves of the winter- 
green; try also the tender inner bark of 
the birch and the tiny beech seedlings. 
The water will, however, be your main- 
stay, so remain close to it. 

Do not neglect the fire as it serves as 
protection against the mythical bloodthirsty, 
prowling animals that infest the most 
harmless forest in close proximity to the 
lost man. Be sure to smudge it frequently 
with leaves so that its dense smoke will 
guide the rescue party to you. 

SOVEREIGN remedy for the pain- 
ful skinned knuckles which seem to 
be a sort of penalty for the bliss of 
living in camp is the limpid viscous liquid 
that fills the “blisters” on fir trees. Prick 
the blister with a clean pointed twig, place 
the drop of aromatic liquid on the sore 
or raw skin, bind up in a clean piece of 
cloth, if you have it, or place a clean 
birch or maple leaf or a bit of birch bark 
over the wound and it will generally be 
healed over night. These fir blisters have 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 618) 
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DISLODGING ANOTHER PORKER 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Am greatly interested in Friend Hulit’s 
articles, especially the one in the August 
magazine and more especially about his 
adventure with the pig under the house, 
since I had a similar one with a hog that 
had taken its temporary abode in a shack 
and under the bed. That was fifty years 
ago down at Potter’s Creek (now Bay- 
ville) near Barnegat Bay below Tom’s 
River. I was teaching school down there 
at that time. 

One day in June after school I went to 
call on Aunt Marcy Worth, an old lady 
over 100 years of age, who lived in a di- 
lapidated shack not far from the bay, and 
found her on her knees trying to get the 
pig out from under the bed by punching 
it with a crutch. At each punch the 
porker would let out most ungodly squeals 
but wouldn’t budge a bit; but armed with 
a beanpole I soon managed to get the crit- 
ter out from under the bed and out of the 
house, and received the thanks of the pro- 
prietress of the establishment. 

Anprew L. Lyon, Putnam, Conn. 


SOUTH AMERICAN FISHING 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have done quite a little wild fishing 
of one kind or another. I have caught 
Roosevelt’s Pirhania in many rivers of the 
Amazon country, and many varieties of 
what you would call catfish ranging from 
a four-foot soft skinned fine eating fish to 
an armored variety which would defy a 
can opener. We lived for quite a while 
on a fish called Aymaras by the natives 
which for sheer wickedness has anything 
I know of beaten a mile. One uses a hook 
about 6 or 7 inches long and protected 
with tin for a foot or two above where it 
joins to the line. A small or medium sized 
shark hook would be just what the doctor 
ordered, but we did not know that we 
were going to encounter them and so were 
not loaded. However, we got a goodly 
number of these fellows ranging in weight 
from eight to fifty pounds, of course on 
heavy hand lines as we were fishing for 
food and could not carry any of the usual 
outfit. They have proportionately a goodly 
maw and armed with triangular teeth after 
the order of shark’s teeth, but smaller of 
course. They would come out of the water 
snapping like a bulldog and whenever pos- 
sible I never took a large one into the 
canoe without a precautionary pistol bul- 
let through his head. All of this in the 
upper waters of the Essequibo, far above 
where the head of navigation ceases on 
account of the falls and rapids. This is 
water that probably at that time not over 
four white men had ever seen, at least to 
get out and tell about. And the chap that 


I was with was the third and I was the 
fourth on the list. 
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ANSWERS AND 
LETTERS 


Lacking tackle and time naturally I 
missed the sport proposition, but we surely 
found some queer specimens. I saw a fish 
roll over in the water one night, name un- 
known, called by the Wapisiana Indians 
who were with me a leopard fish. He 
rolled over in the water, showing a length 
of four or five feet and a deep rich scarlet 
hue. I guess that I had better stop there 
because you will begin to think I have a 
touch of Ananias fever. This upper Esse- 
quibo region and the boundaries between 
British Guiana and Dutch Guiana and 
French Guiana, that long watershed from 
the Rio Bronco to the Caribbean, has never 
been touched by the naturalists and an 
area at least half as large as the United 
States in the Tropics is bound to contain 
many new species. 

We were on an anthropological trip for 
a university and you can also realize that 
we could not bring anything out in the 
shape of natural history specimens. We 
were too much occupied in getting out our 
anthropological collections and negatives. 
When I tell you that we succeeded in get- 
ting out of an Indian country with three 
urn-burials of the ancestral Machuchis 
with the specimens and with the good will 
of the tribe you may imagine we had a 
few anxious moments. We saw several 
tribes that had never seen white men be- 
fore and met with uniform good treatment 
from them, had no accidents and saved all 
collections and negatives. : 

FRANKLIN H. Cuurcu, M.D., New York. 





WOODCOCK AND WORMS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the last issue of “our magazine” is 
an interesting account by a correspondent 
who watched a woodcock feeding and saw 
the way he took worms from the soft 
ground. 

I think, could he have been nearer, he 
would have found the worms come 
through the soft soil without waiting to 
find the hole made by the feeding bird 
and this is why I think so—After the Civil 
War I used to hunt and fish with a couple 
of young country friends who had man- 
aged to get an old musket with a long 
steel ramrod. 

When they wanted worms for bait they 
simply thrust the small end of the rod into 
the soft ground where worms were known 
to be and gently moved it, and out would 
come the worms. I was.told that the 
worms “thought” a ground mole was after 
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them as the rod did just the same thing 
for the top soil that moles did. 

In the old days I secured worms many 
times this way. Thinking this may be of 
interest, I send it. 

Ernest L. Ewsank, Hendersonville, N. C. 


AN APPRECIATION 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The soldier’s letter to his dog in the 
August number of Forest and Stream, with 
the admirable picture on the cover, has 
touched me deeply, almost brought tears 
to my eyes. There is a wonderfully human 
sentiment about it, bringing forth the di- 
vine side of human nature which is pro- 
jected in man’s love of the silent forest 
and the chattering stream. You are to be 
congratulated on the writer and the artist. 
Dr. J. D. QuacKENBos, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


FROM A BROTHER IN UNIFORM 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Through the kindness of a Y. M. C. A. 
man I was fortunate enough a few days 
ago in locating a copy of your magazine. 
I have read Forest and Stream for years 
and would continue to do so were it pos- 
sible to obtain copies. 

There are thousands of men in our army 
to-day who are sportsmen and who have 
been accustomed to read the outdoor mag- 
azines, but the Y. M. C. A. huts have 
everything from well-known women’s mag- 
azines to technical journals with the ex- 
ception of Forest and Stream and similar 
magazines. The sportsmen at home evi- 
dently are not sending their copies to the 
brothers in uniform. Why not make a 
more vigorous effort than the notice by the 
Postmaster General on the front cover? 

By the way, if you are using a H. P. 
rifle and have any trouble with metal foul- 
ing, try the following solution: 

Ammonia water (strong).. % cup 
Peroxide Y cup 
Washing soda ............ I oz. 
The only advantage this has over the Gov- 
ernment standard solution is that you can 
obtain the ingredients at any drug store. 
The solution is rapid on both metal and 
powder fouling and does not attack steel. 
It has not been suggested to the Govern- 
ment because it is as expensive as the 
standard solution, but it does have the ad- 
vantage of being easy to make and to ob- 
tain the ingredients. 
L. F. Parties, 2d Lieut., I. R. C., 
4th Tr. Battalion, Camp Lee, Va. 

We have never published on Forest and 
Stream the little request to mail it to the 
soldiers after you have finished reading it, 
for the simple reason that we notified the 
Y. M. C. A. that we would supply them 
with as many copies of our magazine, cur- 
rent issue, as they would ask for. At one 
time they were taking as many as 2,000 
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copies per month, but this was several 
months ago. Most of these papers we be- 
lieve were sent abroad. 

We are addressing the Y. M. C. A. of- 
ficials and again renewing our offer to give 
them as many Forest and Streams as they 
can use to advantage. If you have an op- 
portunity to do so, you might call the at- 
tention of the local Y. M. C. A. director 
to this offer. 

We also want to thank you for the for- 
mula you have given us for removing metal 
fouling from a high power rifle. 

If we can be of service to you in any way, 
do not hesitate to call upon us. [Enrrors.] 


A TAME BEAVER 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Every year I make two or three fishing 
trips and a couple of hunting trips. I get 
my moose every fall. 

I made a hunting trip to “Marmiar 
Club” last September. My brother and I 
got a moose and I killed a black bear on 
the way up to the club. Trout are plentiful. 
We very often kill partridges. There is 
lots of beaver in the vicinity. We caught 
a small one and kept him in the camp 
for a week. At the end of that time he 
was as tame as a dog. Owing to the fact 
that we had twenty miles of portage to 
make, we decided to let him go, but we 
had a hard time geting rid of him. 

We went near his prior habitation and 
put him on the top of the beaver house 
and then we paddled away, but the little 
one was crying and swimming after us. 
We stopped paddling and took him into 
the canoe and you cannot imagine how 
glad the little one was. We did this two 
or three times and we decided at last to 
go, so we went leaving the little one with 
its companions. 

J. Lawrin, Quebec, Canada. 


MICHIGAN BLACK DUCKS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The deductions, as to Michigan Black 
Ducks, in Mr. Mershon’s letter, published 
in August number, are verified by my own 
experience of nearly thirty years’ shooting 
at the Monroe Marsh Club, 40 miles south 
of Detroit. The marshes are well pro- 
tected and shot lightly, the only serious 
shooting being from October 20th to No- 
vember 10th of each year. The Black 
Ducks have irregularly but steadily in- 
creased, while up to 1915 the Mallards 
seemed to be about holding their own. In 
1916 and 1917 they (the Mallards were 
present in an abundance almost unknown 
before. This was more or less true of 
other varieties—but particularly so of the 
Pintails. 

Both these species breed mainly in the 
Canadian Prairie Provinces, while the 
Black Duck does not. The shooting there 
has been greatly lessened by the drawing 
away of men for the Army and work in 
war industries. Doubtless other contrib- 
uting but smaller factors are the stopping 
of spring shooting and the prohibition of 
game sale in New York. Further, also, it 
is possible that recent nesting seasons may 
have been favorable. 

This is the club record for 24 years, 
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showing the -percentage of: Black Ducks to 
total take of Blacks and Mallards: 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Later club figures are not available, but 

I add my own individual score for the 
past five years: 

Per cent. 


34 
The Blacks come earlier in the fall than 
the Mallards and stay later, but that does 
not materially affect the score as the shoot- 
ing is very light at those periods. 
Harotp Herrick, New York City. 


A WORD FROM DR. HENSHALL 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Forest and Stream and I are old friends 
from the first issue. But I must congratu- 
late you on the great improvement of the 
monthly over the old weekly. 

I am sending you a little screed anent 
the “pipe.” It has been contemplated for 
a long time; but I held my peace until 
recently when I saw in one of the maga- 
zines a picture of Dr. Van Dyke in an- 
gling garb, rod in hand, standing between 
two large fish, and in his mouth the in- 
eyitable pipe, and a large one at that. It 
was so incongruous that I thought it time 
to enter my protest. 

I am especially pleased to see Mr. Mil- 
lard’s capital article on the comparative 
gameness of the trout and the black bass. 
He sent me his charming book, “Days on 
the Nepigon,” when first published. I was 
much gratified to see his portrait; it seems 
strangely familiar to me though I never 
had the pleasure of meeting him. I trust 
he will continue to grace the columns of 
our magazine. 

With best wishes and cordial regard, 
I am 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. Henswatt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dr. Henshall, the veteran author of the 
“Book of the Black Bass” and other 
authoritative works on fishing, needs no 
introduction to our readers. His screed 
on the pipe, mentioned above, will appear 
in an early issue. [Enrrors.] 


ADIRONDACK CRUISING 
J. G. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

We have referred your inquries to our 
canoeing editor, Jule Marshall, whose re- 
ply follows: 

1. You will find virgin forest in the vi- 
cinity of Scroon Lake in the Adirondacks. 

2. I would not advise you to paddle up 
to Scroon Lake. The Upper Hudson and 
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its tributaries contain some of the fastest 
white water in the East. Ship to Schroon 
Lake Station on the Delaware & Hudson 
R. R. and paddle down stream with the 
current. 

3. The sixteen foot canoe is all right 
for the trip but try to cut down on your 
duffle. 300 Ibs. is far too much. You 
can get it down. to 75 lbs. per man with 
study and you will be mighty glad of it 
when you are on the trip. You can hardly 
hold to a certain number of hours per day 
nor even to an average on the paddling 
question. You can work this out as you 
go along by studying your maps and the 
weather. 

4. You do not need a permit to camp in 
the Adirondacks. Clean up all your camp 
sites, keep control of your fires and do not 
chop down a growing thing. 

5. The current has considerable effect on 
the progress of the canoe when ascending 
a stream. It is safe to say that it reduces 
the speed of the canoe to half that which 
can be made journeying with the current. 


THAT CAMP IN THE ’GLADES 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It might prove of interest to your read- 
ers to know that during the past April, 
while exploring the rivers of the we@t coast 
of Florida, I ran across the old camp site 
mentioned in the last installment of “Lost 
in the Everglades.” 

Shark River runs into Harney’s at Tarpon 
Bay and the camp is situated on one of 
the forks of the headwaters of these riv- 
ers, known as Meridith River. It {s about 
a hundred yards back from the bank, a 
little grove of lime trees, densely covered 
with vines and various creepers. 

The black bass fishing in these waters is 
excellent. In one day my companion, Wil- 
liam Richmond, and myself caught 46 large 
mouth bass, all of which were returned to 
the water. The fish did not seem to know 
what a plug was and would oftentime rush 
for them two at a time. 

It is a wild and lonely region, filled with 
romance and mystery, and I am going back 
again. 

Van CAampeEN HEItner, Sea Beach, N. J. 


CONDITIONING DOGS 


G. R. B., Boston, Mass.: 

Kindly advise me how to prepare my 
dogs for the hunting season. 

Dogs’ rations should be carefully regu- 
lated and in preparing for the hunting 
season it is well to accustom the dogs for 
several weeks to sound food like Spratt’s 
dog cakes, reinforced with fresh meat or 
a moderate allowance of good milk. Dent’s 
pepsinated condition pill three times a day 
both before the season and while the dogs 
are being worked, will go a long way to 
keeping them in good condition. Many of 
the famous field trial handlers who com- 
pete in the big events all over the country 
use these pills to improve the scenting 
powers of their dogs. They are mistaken 
in their belief that this remedy stimulates 
the powers of scent, for there is nothing 
known to medical science that will do so. 
The condition pills simply tone up the 
stomach and a dog with a sweet, healthy 
stomach can use his nose to advantage. 
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“A BOOK DEAR TO ALL RIFLE SHOTS” 
—Buitte Daily Post 


Just Off the Press 


Practical Exterior Ballistics 
for Hunters and Riflemen 


VOLUME 1, OF 
“The Modern Rifle” 


J. R. BEVIS, Ph. D. 
Formerly with Remington U. M. C. Co. 


AND 


JNO. A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
Member of the 1910-1911 N. R. A. 
Indoor Championship Team 


Volume 1 fills the long-felt want 
of every HUNTER and RIFLE- 
MAN for a simple, practical and 
complete text book on Exterior 
Ballistics in a handy pocket size. 
Upgto the minute ballistic tables 
and formulas illustrated with a 
problem of practical use that arises 
daily in the experience of every 
hunter and marksman. 

Among the subjects discussed 
are—The Drop of the Bullet; Defi- 
nitions of Terms; Recoil; Velocity, 
Energy, Time of Flight and Height 
of Trajectory at Any Point; The 
Ballistic Coefficient and Coefficient 
of Form; Shape of the Ideal Bullet; 
Comparative Efficiency; The 
Chronograph and Its Use; The 
Influence of Temperature, Weight 
of Powder, Weight of Bullet and 
Length of Barrel Upon Velocity; 
The Danger Zone and Point Blank 
Range (so-called); The Change of 
Altitude, Temperature and Hu- 
midity on Velocity and Energy; 
Winds and Rules fot Correction; 
Drift; Angle of Departure, Jump, 
Graduation of Sight; Cant and Its 
Importance; Holding Over Game 
or Target; Tables of Ballistics of 
Cartridges; and Ingalls’ Ballistics 
Tables From Artillery Circular M, 
which is now out of print; and 
Complete Index. 


Capt. G. A. Wildrick, Army War 
College, 


Washington, D. C. 


“You have accomplished what no 
one else has accomplished, the 
rather difficult effort of interpreting 
the subject from the ‘highbrow’ 
works and presenting the essentials 
in a clear, concise, simple, and 
complete working form. Your 
book accomplishes the very valu- 
able educational service of bring- 
ing the subject to the average 
man, and fills a distinct place in 
gunnery literature.” 


200 pages, illustrated; cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 
10 or more to clubs, $1.00 postpaid. 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 
507 Phoenix Bldg., Butte, Montana 
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MIGRATORY BIRD 
TREATY ACT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 599) 


sion is asked to take waterfowl or their eggs; 
and the particular locality where it is de- 
sired to take such waterfowl or eggs. 

5. A person granted a permit under this 
regulation shall keep books and records 
which shall correctly set forth the total 
number of each species of waterfowl and 
their eggs possessed on the date of appli- 
cation for the permit and on the first day 
of January next following; also for the 
calendar year for which permit was issued 
the total number of each species reared 
and killed; number of each species and 
their eggs sold and transported; manner in 
which such waterfowl and eggs were trans- 
ported; name and address of each person 
from or to whom waterfowl and eggs were 
purchased or sold, together’ with number 
and species, and whether sold alive or dead, 
and the date of each transaction. A writ- 
ten report correctly setting forth this in- 
formation shall be furnished the secre- 
tary during the month of January next fol- 
lowing the issuance of the permit. 

6. A permittee shall at all reasonable 
hours allow any authorized employee of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to enter and inspect the premises 
where operations are being carried on 
under this regulation and to inspect the 
books and records of such permittee re- 
lating thereto. 

7. Permits issued under this regulation 
shall be valid only during the calendar 
year of issue, shall not be transferable, 
and may be revoked by the secretary, if the 
permittee violates any of the provisions of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act or of the 
regulations thereunder. 

8 A person engaged in the propagation 
of migratory waterfowl on the date on 
which these regulations become effective 
will be allowed until September 30, 1918, 
to apply for the permit required by this 
regulation, but he shall not take any mi- 
gratory waterfowl without a permit. 

Regulation 9.—Permits to Collect Mi- 
gratory Birds for Scientific Purposes. 

A person may take in any manner and 
at any time migratory birds and their nests 
and eggs for scientific purposes when au- 
thorized by a permit issued by the secre- 
tary, which permit shall be carried on his 
person when he is collecting specimens 
thereunder and shall be exhibited to any 
person requesting to see the same. 

Application for a permit must be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and must contain the 
following information: Name and address 
of applicant and name of state, territory, 
or district in which specimens are proposed 
to be taken and the purpose for which they 
are intended. Each application shall be ac- 
companied by certificates from two well- 
known ornithologists that the applicant is 
a fit person to be entrusted with a permit. 

The permit will authorize the holder 
thereof to possess, buy, sell, and transport 
in any manner and at any time migratory 
birds, parts thereof, and their nests and 
eggs for scientific purposes. Public mu- 
seums, zoological parks and societies, and 
public scientific and educational institutions 
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may possess, buy, sell, and transport in any 
manner and at any time migratory birds 
and parts thereof, and their nests and eggs 
for scientific purposes without a permit, 
but no specimens shall be taken without 
a permit. ‘ 

Permits shall be valid only during the 
calendar year of issue, shall not be trans- 
ferable, and shall be revocable in the dis- 
cretion of the secretary. A person hold- 
ing a permit shall report to the secretary 
on or before January 10 following its ex- 
piration, the number of skins, nests, or 
eggs of each species collected, bought, sold, 
or transported. 

Every package in which migratory birds 
or their nests or eggs are transported shall 
have clearly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside thereof the name and address 
of the sender, the number of the permit in 
every case when a permit is required, the 
name and address of the consignee, a state- 
ment that it contains specimens of birds, 
their nests, or eggs for scientific purposes, 
and, whenever such a package is trans- 
ported or offered for transportation from 
the Dominion of Canada into the United 
States or from the United States Into the 
Dominion of Canada, an accurate state- 
ment of the contents. 

Regulation 10.—Permits to Kill Migra- 
tory Birds Injurious to Property. 

When information is furnished the sec- 
retary that any species of migratory bird 
has become, under extraordinary condi- 
tions, seriously injurious to agricultural or 
other interests in any particular commu- 
nity, an investigation will be made to de- 
termine the nature and extent of the in- 
jury, whether the birds alleged to be doing 
the damage should be killed, and, if so, 
during what times and by what means. 
Upon his determination an appropriate or- 
der will be made. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby approve and proclaim the fore- 
going regulations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 
thirty-first day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred’and eight- 
een and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
forty-third. 

(Seal.) 

By the President, 
Frank L. Pork, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


CHANGES CONTEMPLATED 
LIGHT changes in the regulations under 
the Migratory-Bird Law have becn pro- 
posed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington of the Migratory-Bird Law Advis- 
ory Board. The proposals have been pub- 
lished, and a period of three months is 
allowed during which the changes may be 
examined and considered before final adop- 
tion. The regulations as finally adopted 
will become effective on or after Septem- 
ber 1, 1918. : 
Changes in the laws will be recorded in 
Forest and Stream as soon as we receive 
government notification of such change. 


Wooprow Wrrson. 
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ODEL o95—Lever Action Repeating 

solid frame or take-down. The first 
box magazine lever action gun ever put on 
the market, and still the standard of its 
type. Shoots heavy cartridges and delivers 
a bullet with tremendous force at long 
range. Calibers .30 Army, .30 Government 
models, 1903 and 1906, .303 British and .35 
and .405 Winchester 


The gun that fells 


the biggest of them all 


O matter how experienced your guide, 
no matter how coaxing his “call,” you 
are not going to bowl over the patriarch 
of the herd unless your rifle will carry 
with bone-smashing energy straight and 
true to the coveted mark. 
No finer gun exists for hunting moose 
—or any other big game—than the Win- 
chester Model 95 high-power rifle. 


This sturdy weapon shoots a trajectory that is practically flat. At 
100 yards’ range the bullet varies less than an inch and a half from 
a straight line. This gives a tremendous advantage in quick aim- 
ing, for the muzzle does not blot out the animal. 


The model 95 is light in weight and superbly balanced. Easy 
to handle and convenient to carry on the hardest expeditions. 
Stands-up under rough usage and irregular care because it is a 
Winchester — built according to the well-known Winchester 
standards. 


How the barrel is bored 


Men who know guns realize that the accuracy and durability 
of a gun depend primarily upon the barrel. The barrel of the 
Winchester Model 95 is bored to micrometer measurements for 
the cartridge, it is meant to shoot. In rifling the barrel, the exact 
twist necessary to produce the best results with a given cartridge 
is mathematically calculated. The accuracy of the twist is verified 
by exhaustive practical tests before the gun can leave the factory. 


The nickel steel construction of the barrel preserves this original 
accuracy forever. 


The Bennett Process, used exclusively by Winchester, gives the 
Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, with proper care, 


will last a life-time. 
What ) means 


Look for this mark on the barrel of any Winchester gun. It 
means that the gun has been subjected to the Winchester Defini- 
tive Proof test. It stamps the gun with Winchester’s guarantee 
of quality, which has 50 years of the best gun-making reputation 
behind it. Every gun that bears the name Winchester, and that 
is marked with the Definitive Proof stamp, has been fired many 
times for smooth action and accuracy. It has also been fired with 
excess loads as a test of strength. At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture, machine production is supplemented by human 
craftsmanship. Every Winchester gun is perfected by the test 
and adjustment process. It is this thoughtful care in manufactur- 
ing that has produced in the Model 95 a rifle of unsurpassed game- 
getting qualities and that has made it the favorite with big-game 
hunters the world over. 

Write for detailed specifications of the Winchester Model 
95 and other high-power rifles, and also for complete infor- 
mation on Winchester ammunition. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Dept. 1651 New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


MODEL 94—Lever Action Repeating rifle, solid frame or take down, 26-inch barrel. 


Made for .25-35, .30 Winchester, 


MODEL 1o—Hammerless Take-down Self- ieietiain rifle. 
its own Winchester .401 caliber cartridge. 


.32 Winchester special, 


32-40 and .38-55 cartridges 


Shoots only 
No rifle made equals the 


Model 10 for delivering five as powerful blows in as few seconds 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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FTER the shooting, you 

need no “pointer” to find 
the good meal that’s waiting on 
your appetite. 

It’s packed in your jar of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

Pry the cover off the jar, cut a 
few good-sized slices of bread— 
then spread them thick with the 
Peanut Butter. Simple, isn’t it? 

That’s the reason for its popu- 
larity with lovers of country 
sport. Beech-Nut methods take 
care to retain a// the natural 
richness of the finest Virginia 
and Spanish Peanuts. Highly 
nourishing; yields three times as 
many calories as steak. 

Order Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter from your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Brecu-NuT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“ Foods of Finest Flavor” 










Maine Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin (only 
33 oz.) with protection of 





heavy hunting boot. Water 
Elk tops and red rubber 
vamps. White rolled edge 
soles and leather inner- 
soles. Arched Innersoles 
and Repair outfit free. 

Price: 5-inch, $4.00; 8- 
inch, $6.75; 10-inch, $8.00; 
delivered free. Send for 
1918 catalog and free sam- 
ple of leather and rubber. 


L. L. BEAN 
Mfr. 


Freeport 
Maine 

























Dear Fellow Sportsman— 

Your most. interesting articles in 
Forest and Stream are being read most 
eagerly by the writer as soon as this in- 
teresting magazine reaches us, and as a 
consequence we feel like expressing to you 
our thanks for adding considerably to our 
scanty fund of knowledge respecting tar- 
get work under military conditions. We 
have never fired a service rifle of the pres- 
ent type, but we love a gun of any type. 
Our present armament con- 
sists of a 12 gauge “George 
Heslop,” English double-bar- 
rel, the first breech-loader that 
was ever brought into our 
neighborhood, some 39 years 
ago; a fine quail and rabbit 
gun yet, and in good service- 
able condition. Next comes a 
No. 2 Krupp Ithaca hammer- 
less 20 gauge. Lyman sights 
on 26” full choked barrels and 
a Silvers pad on a 2%4” x 14” 
stock seems to fit it up just 
right for us. It seems to be 
giving our fast disappearing 
small game a fairer chance for 
its life to use a full choked 
“20” that causes very _ little 
crippling than to carry a “can- 
non” which leaves no excuse 
for a miss. To use the ex- 
pression of one of our friends 
who owns one of them, “We 
would not trade it off for a 
better gun.” 

Coming down to the grooved 
barrels, an old, hair trigger 
“squirrel-rifle” is next on the 
list. Full stocked; moulds run 
“60 balls to the pound,” a fa- 
vorite size around here fifty 
years ago, low set of open 
sights and weight about ITI 
pounds. Muzzle loader, of course. 

A well worn .22 Winchester bolt-action 
goes down here as “one of our guns.” Our 
son, Vernon, thinks it quite a gun and, 
though not very old yet, he takes heavy 
toll among the English sparrows with it. 


Poder i wrote to me: 





Targe 


accuracy to a badly loaded barrel by 

washing it in boiling water until the 
barrel was so hot that gloves were worn 
to avoid burned hands. The sudden ex- 
pansion seems to force the lead away from 
the steel and permits the surprised and de- 
lighted gun crank to attend church the 
following Sunday in a worshipful frame 
of mind. This is probably well known to 
you, but it may help some of the boys to 
get service out of a badly leaded barrel. 

Our house gun for the “gudewife” is a 


Je: here fet me say that we restored 


RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 
PHILIPS TRIES IT OUT 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


t made by Gu 
secutive shots at 1214 yards (—100 yards on the full 
sized target). No sighting shots. Score, 165 x 200. 
33 hits out of 40 rounds. 
misses are high and aptly illustrate the very tendency 
the target is designed to overcome.) 


Smith and Wesson .32 long, 414” barrel, 
with a pair of birds-eye maple target grips 
designed and made by the writer to just fit 
our hand. Mrs. P—— likes it and can 
shoot some too. 

Last of all we come to our favorite. A 
Stevens 10” Pistol chambered for the .22 
long rifle cartridge, with a detachable 
shoulder stock. Globe and peep sights and 
a fine trigger-pull make fair work possible 
on small game and ‘target work. This is 
the gun we used this evening at 7:30 on 





y M. Philips, Library, Pa. 40 con- 


(Note that 6 of the 7 


your Hun target at 12% yards. We fired 
forty shots, all of which are registered on 
the target, though they are not nearly all 
5’s. Honest, brother, do you not think 
those 1’s and that low 3 look rotten? We 
made no attempt to count this score as we 
were only at the target twice during the 
firing. We have a good chance to get a 
crack at a real Hun if Uncle Sammie does 
not think our family is too large to sup- 
port in case we “go west” over there. We 
will try to learn to use the service shoot- 
ing-iron even at 39 years of age,-and with 
five boys, one of whom is in the service, 
however, if our government thinks our 
serices are needed or may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

To this end, Captain Tinney, if you will 
please send us a few of those Hun targets. 
as you so kindly offer to do in Forest and 
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Stream, we shall feel obliged to you. In 
closing may we again thank you for your 
delightful articles and add that if you wish 
to make use of all or any part of this let- 
ter, you are at perfect liberty to do so. 
Believe me, 
Your friend, 
Guy M. Puuuirs. 


WROTE to Philips: 

| My dear Brother Philips: 

I now rise to give you the high-sign 
- and mystic password of the greatest frater- 
nity in the world, The Ancient Brotherhood 
of American Marksmen. It is the regret of 
my life that I am not permitted to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with that noble boy 
of yours who has “gone to the colors,” but 
I have been condemned as unserviceable 
and left behind to preach the gospel of 
cool heads and hot lead. That most in- 
teresting commentary on your family of 
shooting-irons is before me and I am more 
than pleased to receive it as you are ex- 
actly the sort of man I am endeavoring to 
reach; a veteran gun-bug born with a love 
of the game and seasoned with years of 
field experience. The ultimate burden of 
winning this war rests upon the shoulders 
of the individual and it is squarely up to 
us “old timers” to redeem our country’s 
lost reputation as “a nation of riflemen,” 
for that is exactly what is required to suc- 
cessfully prosecute this world-wide vermin 
hunt. An ability to shoot quick and 
straight possesses a double value; it in- 
spires a man with God-given courage and 
confidence born of experience, that enables 
him to go into battle with the comforting 
assurance that whatever may be his fate in 
the conflict, he will not fail to more than 
justify his presence on the firing line; 
and once there he instantly becomes a 
deadly and effective fighting unit. The 
fact that there is little chance of your see- 
ing service “over there” proves conclu- 
sively that it is your duty to serve “over 
here” in the one capacity for which you 
are best fitted, that of making riflemen out 
of mud, human clay possessed of shooting 
abilities that are as yet latent and undevel- 
oped. By securing a heavy .22 caliber rifle 
of the military type and a supply of long- 
rifle ammunition, you can turn out expert 
riflemen for Uncle Sam at a total expense 
of one cent a shot. That is what we are 
doing at the Essex School of Musketry 
and if you are game to do the same in 
your town, you may rely on me to see that 
you are supplied with the necessary targets 
and full’ instructions how to use them. 
Think the matter over carefully and then 
write me again. 

Your target calls for no apologies, ex- 
cept for that one “off shot” it gives a 
two-inch g@up, good work for forty 
rounds fired without “sighters” under 
strange conditions. The, score is easily 
read by illumination: 24 fives, 9 fours, I 
three and 6 ones, total 165 x 200—82% per 
cent. Thirty-three hits out of 40 shots, not 
bad at all. But note one thing, 6 of the 7 
misses are high. This aptly illustrates the 
very tendency the target is designed to 
overcome. Why are we all so prone to 
shoot high? To me this is the ballistic 
equivalent to the “Riddle of the Sphynx.” 

Your hot water treatment for leaded 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 624) 
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Gives Punch to ® Shells 


HOOTING Championships and full game 
bags are impossible without superior ammu- 
nition—the reason so many successful shoot- : 

ers are partial to Peters Shells. Every stepin their 
careful manufacture helps to make the ®) brand 
superior. 


The Felt Wad is one of the features that give 
the unusual punch to a Petersload. Peters wads 
are made of long cattle hair, so thoroughly cleaned 
of grit and dirt that they will not injure the finest 
gun barrel. They are firmly knit together and yet 
have the needed elasticity to give the required 
velocity with minimum recoil. They do not blow 
to pieces like the ordinary kind, but expand with- 
out tearing, and prevent the shot from scattering. 
Without a dependable wad, good shooting is out 
of the question. You get rid of all doubt by using 

the ammunition with the proper kind of felt 
wadding. It confines all gases and prevents foul- 
ing and leading, two of the causes of so many 
shooting disappointments. 


In your hunting and for sport at the traps 
follow the Champions—use ® Shells. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO 


585-587 Howatd Street 


NEW YORK 
60-62 Warren Street 


“NEWTON” 


day. 


Highest Power Rifles in the World 


MADE IN OUR 
IWN FACTORY 


NE HAVE >i aba 4 


We have installed a complete Cartridge Factory and there will be no 
further shortage of cartridges. Capacity 40 rifles and 15,000 cartridges per 
Send stamp for catalog. 


NEWTON ARMS CO. 





74-84 E. Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Day Ree ee 


FOREST 


suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your 
new clothes, before you even plan your 
season's wardrobe, you consult its series 
of great Autumn and Winter Fashion 
Numbers. Begin with the 


% Forcast of 


e 
Autumn Fashions 
(Ready Now) 

In the next few months, during the very period in 
which Vogue’s special Fashion Numbers appear, you 
will be selecting your entire wardrobe for the com- 
ing Winter, and paying out hundreds of dollars for 
the suits, hats, gowns, and accessories that you select. 
Ask any reader of Vogue, and she will tell you that 

$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 

a tiny fraction of your loss on 

one ill-chosen hat or gown 

WILL SAVE YOU $-.00 


This year, above all others, when extravagance and 
waste must be avoided, you should have Vogue at 
hand. For now, every woman must devote even more 
than her usual care to the selection of every detail of 
her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown or wrap may 
remain unworn and its price wasted. 

The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 

pensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being ex- 

actly what you want are the ones that cost more than 
you can afford. For $2, a tiny fraction of your loss 
on a single ‘Il-chosen hat or gown, you may have these 

Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers of Vogue. 

Here Are Your 9 Numbers: 
‘Ten if you mail the coupon now 

Forecast cf Autumn Fashions Sept. 15 
The earliest advance in formation from Paris on the 
new silhouette—saving you from the costliest of all 
errors: a wrong start. 

War Time Modes & Autumn Patterns Oct. | 
First aid to the fashionable woman of not un- 
limited means who wishes to curtail her expenses 
without in the least sacrificing smartness. 

Paris Openings Oct. 15 
The combined fashion-exhibits of Paris, sketched 
and described by Vogue’s own artists. 

Vinter Fashions Nov. | 
Showing the mode in its winter culmination; hats, 
furs, frocks, accessories; what is worn and who 
wears it. 

Vanity Number Nov. {5 
Graceful touches that make the smart woman smart; 
where to ,et them afid how to use them. 

Christmas Gifts Number . Dee t 
Hundreds of gifts of distinction, ranging from $2 to 
$2,000, goed in value; actually purchasable. 

Holiday Number Dec. 15 
Last minute gifts; decorations for the Christmas 
table; diversions for the holidays. 

Lingerie Number Jan. t 
Fine linens for household and personal use; their 
choice, marking and care. 

Motor and Southern Number Jan. 15 
Everything new in the motor world; where to go and 
what to wear in the South. 

Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. | 
The first authentic Spring Styles—the trend of the 
mode—fully illustrated. 

Don’t Send Money 

Don’t bother to enclose a cheque, or even to write a 
letter. The coupor below will do, and is easier and 
quicker. With one stroke of the pen, you will solve 
your entire Autumn and Winter clothes problem, as- 
suring yourself valuable and new ideas and insuring 
yourself against costly failures. 


*SPECIAL OFFER 


Nine Numbers of Vogue for $2— 

ten if you mail the coupon now 
We will start your subscription with one of the first 
copies off the press of our Forecast of Autumn Fash- 
ions, thus giving you TEN numbers of Vogue instead 
of NINE, if your order is received in time. 


VOGUE, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Please send me the NINE numbers of Vogue as de- 
scribed. I will forward $2 on receipt of bill. (OR) 1 
enclose $2 herewith. It is understood that if this 
order is returned promptly, you will send me an extra 
complimentary copy of the Forecast Number, making 
TEN issues in all. 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Sim Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining. distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
STE pee 


N 1 Finest Scotch Wool Socks in White, 
0. Navy, Heathers, Black, Gizy. Bi 
Green, Khaki, White with colored clocks, 

& large assortment of fanc peti G pelt ° 

N 15 Men’s Finest Scotch Wool Stock- 

0. ings, in Green, Gray, Brown end 
Heather, either plain or fancy turnover to 
with or without feet (with instep strap), 3. 50 
BPBITs corecscerersccresersseses UP 
N 2 ‘Women’s Finest Scotch Wool Stocki: 

0. 20 in White. White with colored clocks, 
Oxford, Green, Heather and White ribbed 3 00 
Cotton with colored clocks, a pair . 

Complete line Golf, Tennis and Sport 
Mail Orders given ti 


Stewart Sporting 
425 FIFTH AVE.,(at 38th St.,) N.Y. 


Flannel Shirts, Sweaters, Rubber Boots, 
Ponchos, Blankets, Tents, Cots, Mess 
Kits, Canteens and many other articles 
for your comfort and conv-nience listed 
in our catalogue ‘“‘C.” Send 4 cents 


postage. 

UNIFORMS—OFFICERS’ and MEN 
Service, Home Guards, Scouts. 

Army and Navy Insignia, dev 

accoutrements of every description. 
Write for Prices—Money-Back Guarantee 


INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
= for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow. 
ta e 
rs ou and punctures. Easi applied in any tire 
wy Amer.Accessories Co., Dept. |48Cincinnati 
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BEE HUNTERS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 581) 


able capacity, is an arrant coward after the 
tree is felled, and the enraged workers be- 
gin to “zoon around.” His father-in-law, 
Jake Sharp, or someone else is always 
called upon to remove the honey from 
John’s trees. John always goes along to 
assist in cutting the tree, but if a single 
bee buzzes near him, he is off like a scared 
rabbit. His antics are the chief joy of 
the other men. 


HE sun was just peeping above the 
mountain-tops in the cool morning of 
one of those mellow late summer days 

which come only to the Southern moun- 
tains, when Arthur Francis and I started 
out with intent to rifle a tree which he had 
discovered near the top of a neighboring 
mountain. We were accompanied by a 
party of half a dozen townsfolk. 

There was a climb of 1,200 feet to be 
negotiated. We labored first up an old 
trail, which grew steeper and steeper until 
it reached the foot of the “lower bluff.” 
Here a stranger would have been at 
standstitll; but Arthur promptly led the 
way up a series of notches and shelves in 
the face of the cliff, which have long been 
known to the neighborhood as “the Wild- 
cat Steps.” To most of us, this was the 
most enjoyable part of the trip. Having 
reached the top of the rock, there was an- 
other toil up a steep slope, and then we 
skirted the base of the “upper bluff” for 
half a mile or so, when Arthur threw 
down his axe, and said, “Hyer she is.” 

“She” was a_ stubby, thick-stemmed 
chestnut, with a very bushy top. Arthur 
attacked the tree at once with his axe. It 
was a vile place for such work—a forty- 
five degree slope, nearly all jagged rock. 
Arthur and I spent a goodly portion of 
our time on our hands and knees or in a 
sitting position. The tree-trunk being 
hollow all the way down, it was soon 
felled. The heavy top formed a sort of 
cushion in falling for the limb containing 
the hive, so that the latter remained in- 
tact. In many cases, the trunk or limb 
in which the hive is located, being a mere 
shell of dotted wood, bursts or cracks 
when the tree falls, thus rendering the 
honey easy of access. I once saw a falling 
tree strike the part containing the honey 
right across a big rock, smashing the trunk 
to flinders, and crushing honey, bees and 


| punkwood into an inseparable loblolly. 


As our tree fell, Arthur donned what 
he called his “bee dress,” consisting of a 
gunny sack with a section cut out, and a 
piece of black mosquito netting sewed 
therein for purposes of observation. In 
this garb he looks not unlike a member 
of the late well-known Ku-Klux Klan. 

Jake Sharp, by the way, is a fearsome 
sight in his bee-costume, which .he makes 
by opening up the bottom of a meal sack, 
and fastening it to the wooden rim of an 
old-fashioned, round hand-sifter, The 
meal-sack is drawn over his head and tied 
around his neck, the surplus flowing grace- 
fully over his shoulders, while the sifter 
hangs in front of his face, giving at once 
protection and outlook. 
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Arthur lighted his smudge torch, consist- 
ing of a piece of old quilt; rolled into a 
tight spill, which did not blaze, but smol- 
dered, sending up a rather feeble curl of 
pungent smoke. We approached the big 
limb containing the hive, and saw that it 
would have to be split open in order to 
reach the honey. The bees were pouring 
out of the long oval entrance, and were 
already beginning to whir angrily around 
our ears. Authorities tell us that a colony 
of bees consists of from 10,000 to 50,000 
members. Well, this was one of the 50,000 
type. I have never seen so many bees in 
a swarm, nor such vicious ones, 






















E were soon. busily engaged in 
brushing off the enraged workers, 
for they landed on every part of 
us at once. After one sting on my hands, 
I hastily put on my gloves. Arthur, who 
had no gloves, right speedily received half 
a dozen or more barbs in hands and wrists. 
Finding our reception somewhat over- 

















cordial, we retired, “for strategic reasons,” a a 

“to positions previously prepared.” dd ! Wetproof Steel Lined 
Presently Arthur ventured, “I think aA mY 

they’re a little ca’mer now,” and we re- , Shot Shells 

turned to the attack. First it was neces- u. yi OUBLE your duck hunting luck in rough 

sary to split off a section of the limb. ; weather with the right shotshells— 

Arthur struck the axe into it sidewise and Pi UMC Smokeless “Arrow” or:“Nitro Club” Wer 






bore down on it, and as the crack ran proof Steel Lined “Speed Shells,” made to stay dry 
geile “ re and firm as a bullet regardless how wet the pocket 
along the grain, out came a fresh army , is het toed 1 choot right. 


with the roar of a tempest. They paid no 
There will be no hitch at a critical moment—no 













more attention to the pitiful little smudge ae i 

torch than if it had been a one-candle A in or _ <r _ —— 
power bulb. Arthur stood the storm for See ih wa. hale Py pe Ge aid eneeskuie See 
half a minute, then with a muttered, “I'll y 4 i i-saaes enaath weshled. Maik vlecky. eal dead 
have to git outer this!” he dropped every- J j-— pattern as always. 

thing and fled incontinently. ) seston UMG Stacheless “A eg ee 






Remingt 
4 ; Club” Wetproof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are com- 

O make a long story brief, after the } pletely prooted against wet by a wonderful and ex~ 

bees had pretty well exhausted their ‘2 *S clusive process. 

supply of stingers upon us and other / a”: You will not be able to see the wetproof improvement, 
objects, animate and inanimate, in the yi ess but you will know it is there when you put your shells 
neighborhood, we returned to the attack / to the test of shooting under conditions which only 
again; the limb was split open, and Arthur Y foes Wetproof shells can stand. 
filled two large buckets with comb honey; A ¥ sie Sold by Sforting Goods Dealers 


in Your Community 





















some of it rather dark, it is true, but just ) 
as acceptable to him as if lighter. Moun- THE REMINGTON 
tain honey varies greatly in color. If the ARMS UNION 
bees have access to patches of clover, such 4 METALLIC 
as are often found on the tops of the CARTRIDGE co. iauhiete) 
balds in the Smokies or Balsams, the honey / had, 
is apt to be clear and light-colored; but ‘ x “ 
the various wild flowers of the woods turn / Socom Monpipntatore of 
it darker. in the Wor 
Our trials and sufferings being over, we . Woolworth Building 






sat down at a safe distance from the storm New York City 


center, and Arthur had what he called “a 
good bait o’ honey,” while the rest of us 
nibbled at it a bit daintily. Many a time 
have I seen mountain men, after robbing 
a tree, sit down in a circle around the | 
buckets and eat chunks of the raw comb 


and honey as big as one’s fist, without |] NA ESSMUK’”? HUNTING KNIFE 


ever a bit of bread or other simple food 


to temper its cloying sweetness. WITH LE ATHER SHEATH 


When we left him that evening, Arthur’s 
hands and wrists were swelled almost to e > ° ge 
the proportions of hams. He had received || 2 Ogether with Fall Year's Subscription to 
at least thirty stings. Nevertheless he was 
out again the next Sunday, absolutely un- 
dismayed, cutting and robbing a tree for a 














Forest and Stream 
neighbor who was “bee-shy.” He still 
agrees with me that that swarm in the old “ 2.00 


chestnut tree under the bluff were, as he S ly Lissited No Extra Charge fer Conndiiiie Oudece 


expresses it “the meanest bees he ever 
had any dealin’s with!” 
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FISHERMAN’S 
LUCK 


NEVER BEAT THIS 


COMPACT TACKLE BOX 


TOGETHER WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


FOREST and STREAM 


FOREST AND 


me 


Nothing better for a day’s fishing. The Compact Fishing Box holds all 


your outfit—reel, baits, spoons, flies, hooks, etc. 


Box is small enough 


to fit a coat pocket, 11 x 5% x 2% inches. 





ANY POSITION IS 
COMFORTABLE 
If You Wear a 


It will not pinch, * 
pull or strain, 
because it is 
made as nature intended 
this support to be. It 
has no leg straps to 
chafe you, no front band on sack to press 
and irritate, no metal slides to scratch. 

Each outfit has two sacks, one of which 
you clip on the supporting straps while the 
other is being cleansed. (You can wash 
the S. 8S. S. sack as quickly as your hands.) 
This means a clean Suspensory every day. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on 
receipt of price. Goods guaranteed. 

Send stamp for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 PARK PLACE, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 

rfectly sees and balanced. In the 

omas rod the acme of perfection has 

been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 

117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me, 




















TURTLE LAKE GAME FARM 


HILLMAN, MICHIGAN 
Orders now being booked for 


PHEASANTS and WILD DUCKS 


for Fall delivery. 
Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock and pay $2.00 each and 
expressage when three months old. Con- 
tracts, booklet, etc., 10c. Nothing free. 
Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 9, Aurora, 
Colorado, 









Here’s the Story: For $3.00 we’ll send you 
this one piece steel rustproof Black Japan 
finished tackle box together with a full years 
subscription to Forest & STREAM. 


This is just $1.00 more than the regular 
price of Forest & Stream alone and represents 
a real bargain to Fishermen, 


CL ET FT A A A A tS 
Forest & Stream, 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. City 

For the enclosed $3.00 send me your maga- 
zine for one year, also The Compact Tackle 
Box. 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

Y or afield with gunor rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 


Sportsmen have kuown it for 
ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
Toe . and 25c, Send us the name 
of @ uve one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
oe top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





J KANNOFSKY oft! 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, gol 
mals and manufacturing purposes a special 


Send for prices. All kinds of heads and 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


Ask Boies—He’ $ Got ’Em—Peuts. fay Paso 


Rabbits and Pets of all ‘an Catalog 
listing over 500 kinds with valuable feed- 
ing and breeding chart, 10c. 

BOIES book on Rabbits, best ever pub- 
lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
feed and care for them, how to dress and 
save the skin and many receipts for serv- 
. : id Mice, 
25c; Cavies, 25c. BOIES PET STOCK FARM, 
Box 235, Millbrook, N. Y. 
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THE SHEEPSHEAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 593) 


.the most likely spot, namely along an oys- 


ter reef or some submerged object and 
row quietly to the spot, taking with him 
say a peck of either hard or soft clams 
having the shells previously broken, and 
scatter them over the grounds. Two or 
three days later the same program should 
be gone through with again; this has a 
tendency to attract the fish which in turn 
attract many more; then when the ground 
has been well baited by three or four such 
visits fishing may be tried with confidence, 
fishing always between extremes of high 
and low water. 


HE tackle should be of medium 
weight but strong as the sheepshead 
is one of the wariest of fish com- 

mon to our waters. It is well if the 
boat can be tied to some piling or other 
object as the casting of the anchor in any 
but the quietest manner may startle the 
school if they are near and no results be 
secured. A medium weight boat rod, with 
a I-O multiplying reel and a 12 thread line 
of the best quality, is essential, with a 
sinker heavy enough to hold the tackle to 
the bottom so it will not run with the tide. 
A short stout leader of at least four ply 
must be used as anything lighter might 
easily be severed by the rough bottom on 
which sheepshead invariably are found. 
As to the hook which is the most essential 
part of the outfit; this must be of the best 
possible quality. While the O’Shaugnessy 
is good and will stand any amount of 
rough treatment still what is known as the 
Virginia black fish hook is most admirable. 


| This hook has a very low point and is 
| made from heavy wire and when properly 


tempered is beyond all doubt the best hook 
for this fish. The snell on the hook should 
be of the best gut and at least four ply 
as the work required of it is strenuous to 
a degree. As these hooks ordinarily are 
marked quite differently from other hooks 
the number which corresponds most nearly 
to what is known as 5-0 with standard 
make of hooks will be about right. 


OW as to the main endeavor—having 
N reached the desired grounds and 

anchor quietly overboard, the utmost 
quiet should be maintained in the boat. 
While the latter rule applies to all kinds 
of fishing it is a positive essential here. 
As the ground has been previously baited 
the same should be used in the way of 
bait on the hook. If clams, crack. the shell 
slightly all along one ‘side and insert the 
hook in one of the cracks, passing it well 
within the shell, then quietly lower it to 
the bottom and await results. This is 
rarely a game where immediate response 
is given to the endeavor as the sheepshead 
is rather a sluggish fish in its movements 
and very deliberate in all its doings. There 
are two reasons for using the bait with 
the shell on—one is it more nearly ap- 
proaches the condition under which the 
fish ordinarily gets its food, the second is 
there is no annoyance from the small bot- 
tom nibblers which always abound on such 
grounds, , 
' Patience, that. prime virtue in the an- 
gler, will be required now. A long time 
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may elapse before any intimation is given 
of the presence of a fish and when it does 
come, unless the angler is fully alive to 
the nature of the habits of the fish, it may 
well be considered of little interest as the 
sharp strike of so many of the salt water 
fishes is always absent. The bait is most 
gingerly taken up and may be laid down 
half a dozen times until the tyro might 
well be convinced that nothing of impor- 
tance is at the hook; but the thought must | No. N. 7 L. 
be kept in mind that but few fish will take ale HR 
a bait of this kind, and that the chances | X® - B.C Bait Caster—length, 5% ft.; about 5 
are a hundred to one that the fish sought 

is at hand. To strike at once when the 
first drawing motion is felt would be to 
miss every fish, It is true that it requires 
considerable self-control to remain inactive 
when one knows that a choice fish is at 
your bait, but in this case it is essential. 
The conditions are to remain perfectly 
quiet as the fish from time to time nudges 
the bait along and so imparts a drawing 
motion to the line. He is doing the very 
thing you most desire, working the meat 
from the shell and consequently the hook 
in good time will be taken in. 







new edition now ready $1.00 a copy. 
of articles now available. 






for which they are made. 





TRADE MARK—REGISTERED 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


Semi-handmade of Selected Imported Bamboo. Each Rod has an extra tip and is put up in a cloth covered wood 








$12.00 Each. 


BUCKTAIL SPINNERS—For All Game Fish 







MADE IN THREE STYLES, TWO SIZES. 
Brown—Hair Wings with Red Silk Body. 
Grayish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. 
Blackish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. 


FROG GANG 







Spanish Gut. 















HE proper time to strike is when a pro- 
nounced run is given to the line. The 
fish has the hook and the strain given 
to him as he attempts to move away has 
given alarm to him. Set the hook firmly 
when it is sure he has fouled with it. The 
moment this is done, take my word for it, 
the man who has never taken a mature 
sheepshead has a genuine surprise in store. 
Like lightning this fish, who has been so 
deliberate in all his actions, goes from 
side to side, rarely making any long runs, 
but he makes up for that in quick doubling 
and turns. Watch closely the water now: 
if not more than ten or twelve feet in 
depth muddy streaks will soon work to 
the top. The fish is rooting on the bottom 
in order to release its bondage and will 
continue to do this for some minutes. 
Failing, the next move is to sulk in the 
deepest nearby waters. Do not hurry the 
game, just a steady strain will start the 
show all over again. Presently you will 
feel the relaxing pull, a sure sign of wan- 
ing powers, and your fish comes to the 
surface but a few feet from the boat and | 
lies inert at the surface. Gently you draw 
the quarry toward you in full faith that 
he is ready for the boat, when alas! just 
as you reach for him with the landing net 
like a flash he is gone and unless you have 
been more than ordinarily alert a section 
of your line goes with him or a smashed 
tip results before you can relieve the reel 
of the tension of your thumb. The suppo- 
sition, however, is that your faculties are 
awake and fully understand the tricks of 
the desired quarry. When again at the 
bottom the fish will doubtless go through 
all the former antics and again come to 
the surface always “playing possum,” only 
to awake to life when convenient and re- 
new the struggle. 

By following the instructions given if 
the fish return to our waters in anything 
like their past abundance there is joy in 
store for the angler of the future and 
when once a captive there are but few 
more delicious morsels of marine life to 
grace the table of the epicure. 
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Quality — Plus 


Abbey & Imbrie tackle | 
owes its dominant place 
in the esteem of anglers 
to something more than | 
the use of reliable mate- 
rials and careful methods 
of manufacture. It is the 
tackle of supreme ap- 
peal because 97 years of 
scrupulous development 
have given it a characterful, in- 
dividualized excellence transcend- 
ing all ordinary standards of 
quality. 

Reflecting, as it does, the experi- 
ence, the intuition, the seasoned 
judgment, the constant loyal striv- 
ing of a long line of tackle-mak- 
ing experts, Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle cannot fail to fill com- 
pletely and dependably the utmost requirements 
of the angler of today. 


Write for our 1918 Catalog 


BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc. 
15-17 Warren Street, New York 


LOGUE of 


























811 Dayton St., 


























THE 
SIGN OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 



















C. E. BROOKS, 





form and bag. Rods are wound by hand and finished with several coats of Special Rod Varnish. 
Light Fly—length, 8% ft.; weight, about 4% oz.—For Trout Brook Angling. 
Heavy Fly—length, 9% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—For Trout. Lake and for Black Bass. 

Bait Rod—length, 74% ft. ; weight, about 7% oz.—For Trolling and Stillfishing. 

5% oz.—Short butt, long tip with Agate Ist Guide and Tips. 
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JOHNSON, SMITH & co. 


54 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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HERE’S A TREAT FOR ANGLERS 


NESSMUK FISHING EQUIPMENT 

We have obtained the exclusive right to market the Fishing Tackle 
recommended by “NESSMUK” in his book on “WOODCRAFT”’— 
We give herewith a description 
Anglers will find ail goods under the 
“"NESSMUK” Trade Mark are the very best obtainable at the prices 
and are particularly effective and useful for the different purposes 


Made in four patterns. 


Made of Untrimmed Bucktai] Hair, superior to any other material for the making of lures of this type. Finished at 
the top with a little gold plated metal Spinner which adds considerably to the attractiveness of the Bait. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS TO ORDER. 


Bass—on Sizes 1/0 O’Shaughnessy Hooks, each... .. 
Trout—on Size 6 O’Shaushnessy Hooks, each....... 40c. 


Made of Highest Quality Imported Hand Filed Hollow Point Sproat Hooks, and Best Double Imported Selected 


Lower Hook, Size 1/0; ¢enter Hook, Size 1, placed 1 inch above the lower one and at right angle to same; top 
Hook, @ small lip Hook........c.cccceccecccccecceecceseeeeeeesseesseeeeeseseeesees 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York City 
The Baby ” Gouble Action Revolver 


A Gasteone ane tings enn aoe 





Measures But 4% 















NEW BOOK ON ROPE cali 
USEFUL KNOTS, HITCHES, SPLICES. ETC. 

most practical handbook giving com- 

Ane and simple directions for making 

picches, 














Send postal card to undersigned for 
DESCRIPTIVE and PRICED CATA- 


RODS, REELS and 
| ANGLING BOOKS 


From the COLLECTION of 


Dr. James A. Henshall 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLI- 
ANCE, the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture will 
be sent on trial; No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together 
as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 
it. Protected by VU. S. 


Patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 


address today. 


185 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 














Your 
Patrick 
Outfit 
1S 


UR newcat- 

alog, shows 

p the partic- 

ular need 

you're thinking, of now, 

whether Hunting, Coat, 

Jacket, Vest, Pants,Stas, 

Shirts or Blankets—all 

Patrick products—ail 

wool, “Bigzer than 

Weather.” Color plates 

show the many Patrick 

designs, patterns and 

colors. 

While we ere producing 

large supply of goods = the 
vernment, we have 

itted to manufacture . 

imited quantity for ourdeal- 


ers. This supply isall inthe 
hands of our dealers now. 


The Patrick Label, whether 
on Mackiuew, Great Coat, 
Sweater, Cap. Stocking, Robe 
or Blanket, means that it is 
made of all pure wool. . We 
will direct you to some 

le dealer. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 


WOOLEN MILLS 
11 Saginaw Street 
Duluth, Minn. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 
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AMERICAN 
GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illustrated 
volumo covers the whole field of upland 
shooting in America. It deals with tho 
birds followed by the upland shooter with 
dog and gun, and gives practically every- 
thing that is known about the woodcock, 
the snipe, all the North American quail, 
grouse and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 

Part 1—Life histories of upland game 
birds; many portraits. 


Part II—Upland shooting, and also 
guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 


Part IlI—Shooting of the future, 
ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 

There are life-like colored plates of 
the ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 other 
full-page plates, with many line cuts in 
the text. 

The book is really the last word on 
upland shooting, and this is what some 
of the authorities think of it: 


“It is, I think, a model of waat such 
a book should be—but so seldom is. It 
is, indeed, much more than 4 treatise on 
field sports, for it furnishes such full and 
excellent life histories of the birds of 
which it treats tnat it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pure ornith- 
ology.”’—William Brewster, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“A very complete monograph for sports- 
men and naturalists . . . with ancedotes, 
of his own and others . . . The book will 
be enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but by 
the general reader.’’—Sun, New York. 

“An important, thoroughly reliable and 
well written book; a.work that will be 
read with interest and pleasure by sports- 
men. The work is the first complete one 
of its kind.’’—Boston Globe. 

“This volume is especially welcome—a 
treat to every man who loves to tramp the 
uplands with dog and gun.’’—Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago. 


This book is a companion volume to 
American Duck Shooting, and the two 
cover practically the whole subject of 
field shooting with the shotgun in North 
America. 


Illustrated, cloth. About 575 pages. 
Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 


For Sale by 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 


9 East 40th Street NEW YORK 





THE BROADBILL CALL 


A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 at your Dealer, or by mail from us 
if he cannot supply you. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 
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ANGLING FOR ADIRON- 
DACK FROSTFISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 592) 


ten inches long, but some of a larger size 
are caught up to fifteen inches or so. 
While these fish lack the fiercer bite of the 
laker, yet, weight for weight, they put up 
a much stiffer fight, before they are boated. 
Were it possible—as it apparently 1s not— 
to use a light rod in their capture, they 
might match fontinalis itself in fighting 
spirit. Evidently a slender rod would bend 
so much in striking through so great a 
depth of water, that insufficient force 
would be exerted to fasten the hook well; 
while a stiffer rod, such as may be used 
in catching lake trout, would strike so 
sharply as to tear out the hook. A deli- 


| cate sense of perception is required also, 


in catching this fish. Hold your line, so 
that it passes over the ball of the fore- 
finger, just on the pulse. An ordinarily 
almost imperceptible twitch then becomes 
quite easily discerned; and the stronger, 
more continuous pull, which is the signal 
to get busy and haul up, is readily distin- 
guished. 


CONSIDER this about the most deli- 

cate and fairy-like creature that the 

aitgler ordinarily becomes acquainted 
with. It lacks the bolder, more startling 
colors of fontinalis; but it has such a deli- 
cate shape and such iridescent hues, that it 
is a perfect specimen of the more subdued 
type of beauty ;—not that, indeed, which so 
readily catches the eye, as that which tires 
less quickly on prolonged inspection. 

The habitat of the frostfish is from the 
lakes of New England westward through 
the Adirondacks and the Great Lakes, and 
thence into Alaska. It has various local 
names. In Lakes Superior and Michigan 
it is the Menominee whitefish, the frost- 
fish in Lake Champlain and the Adirondack 
lakes, the round whitefish in British Amer- 
ica, the pilotfish in Lake Champlain, the 


Chautegay shad in Lake Chautegay, the 
blackback in Lake Michigan, and the chive’ 
in Maine. 

Some of its local names indicate its 
proper classification—among the species 
Coregonus of the Salmonide. I do not 
find it classed as a gamefish by the authori- 
ties; but its fighting spirit certainly ex- 
ceeds that of the lake trout, weight for 
weight. So far as I can ascertain, it is not 
caught in very many places by angling. 
Gillnets are usually employed. Consider- 
able quantities are taken every year, when 
lake trout are netted for the hatcheries. 

It does not seem to be generally known 
that it can be taken by hook and line; 
many even of the guides and older fisher- 
men of the Adirondack lakes showing sur- 
prise when seeing the fish and learning the 
manner of its capture. 

The season during which it bites is not 
of long duration in the Adirondacks—for 
a month or six weeks previous to the mid- 
dle of August, after which date one is 
rarely caught on the handline. 

On account of its delicate beauty and 
fighting qualities, it certainly deserves an 
honorable place on the list of fishes known 


Booklet free. a” 
gr CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 
Dept. H-10 Oshkosh, Wis. 
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shad-waiter in Lake Winnepesaukee, the 
2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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FISH FOR UNCLE SAM ANGLING CONTEST 


FOREST AND STREAM’S APPEAL TO ITS THOUSANDS OF READERS TO CONTRIBUTE THEIR 
ANGLING KNOWLEDGE AS A WAR-WINNING MEASURE HAS MET WITH POPULAR APPROVAL 


HOUSANDS of 

- anglers are today 

wearing this For- 

EST AND STREAM Fish 

for Uncle Sam button. 

Have you got yours? 

If not, send for it at 

once and take part in 

this big national food conservation cam- 

paign to catch and eat more fish and save 

the products of the land. By participating 

you may capture $25.00 in cash and a 
Forest AND STREAM miedal. 

For the purpose of broadening the in- 
terest in angling for Black Bass, and de- 
veloping the most scientific skillful meth- 
ods for his capture by artificial lures, 
Forest AND STREAM will give a Forest AND 
STREAM medal and $25.00 in cash for the 
largest (in weight, length and girth) small 
mouth black bass caught north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

For the largest (in weight, length and 
girth) small mouth black bass caught south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, a Forest 
AND STREAM medal together with $25.00 
will also be given. 

For the largest (in weight, length and 
girth) large mouth black bass caught 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, a 
Forest AND STREAM medal and $25.00 in 
cash; also a Forest AND STREAM medal and 
$25.00 in cash for the largest (in weight, 
length and girth) large mouth black bass 
caught south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


Tue ConpiTions GoveRNING TH1s CoNTEST 
Are As Fottows: 

First—The Contest is open to everyone; 
men, women, or children. 

Second—Black Bass caught anywhere 
with any rod, reel and artificial bait are 
eligible for entry in the contest. 

Third—Contestants must use the blank 
printed at the bottom of this page or an 
exact copy. This must be attested to by 
two witnesses sworn to before a Notary 
Public and his seal affixed. 

Fourth—All fish must be weighed on 
tested scales and measurements taken from 
lower jaw to tip of tail. 

Fifth—The weight, length and girth; 
date caught and manufacturer's name of 
rod, reel and lure used in taking the fish, 
must be specified. All entries properly at- 
tested to must be mailed to the Fish Con- 
test Editor, Forest AND STREAM, 9 East 
40th Street, New York City, on or before 
November 1, 1918. 

Sixth—Fish caught from state or pri- 
vate hatcheries not allowed in this contest. 

Seventh—In the event of there being 
two or more black bass, each properly en- 
tered in this contest, that weigh exactly 
the same in pounds, ounces and fractions, 
and measure the same in girth and length, 
and these black bass prove to be larger 
and weigh more than any other black bass 
entered in their particular class, each con- 
testant entering one of said fish will be 
awarded a prize of $25.00 and a Forest 
AND STREAM medal. 


A WORTHY ENTERPRISE 


Fish Contest Editor, Forest and Stream: 

We, here in the Berkshires, are deeply 
interested in your “Fish for Uncle Sam” 
movement and wish to compliment and 
congratulate you upon such a worthy enter- 
prise in this, our country’s hour of con- 
servation. 

The writer "has no record of hfs catch 
this season, but would like very much to 
wear one of your “Fish for Uncle Sam” 
buttons. 

If you so desire I would like at the end 
of this year, to furnish you with a record 
of our stockings, both fish and game, in 
this section; as through the courtesy of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Com- 
mission we make possible a day’s sport 
with rod or gun, and just at present every 
pound taken in our streams, ponds and 
woods, helps our country in taking care 
of our men “Over There” where the real 
big job is being finished. 

Hoping that you will feel at liberty to 
call on-us for any information or help that 
you think we can be to you in our mutual 
enterprise “Promote better Fishing and 
Hunting; and Fish for Uncle Sam.” 

I am sincerely, 
James L. Keecan, 
Secretary Pittsfield Anglers’ Club, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


DETAILS PRINTED HEREWITH 


Fish Contest Editor, Forest and Stream: 
As a subscriber of the Forest and Stream 
I have recently been very much interested 
in your offer of medals for prize fish. I 
am angling every day at Wildwood, N. J., 
and have caught much in excess to 25 
pounds of fish thus far, which I think en- 
titles me to a lapel button as you offer. 
Please send me more details concerning 
this season’s competition. 
Yours truly, 
Ricuarp G. Law, Wildwood, N. J. 


CAUGHT AND EATEN 


Fish Contest Editor, Forest and Stream: 
I have this year already caught 35 pick- 
erel and about 50 perch, making a total of 
about 45 pounds of fish which have all 
been eaten. I would like to get one of 
your lapel buttons for catching 25 pounds 
of fish. 
Yours truly, 
Rogert CorFEY, Jamestown, N. D. 


DON’T FORGET 
THE DATE! 


FOREST AND STREAM’S 
“Fish for Uncle Sam” prize 
contest closes Friday, Novem- 


ber 1, 1918. 


Properly attested entry blank 
covering catch of large or small- 
mouthed bass, in order to be 
eligible for this contest, must 
be mailed on or before date men- 
tioned — FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 1, 1918. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary 


public. 
Black Bass 


When caught 
Rod used 


Give Mfgrs. names of each and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street 














NEWFOUNDLAND 2 txtedi ‘tor tie "Gimper ana ane 
ara or the Cam and 
Ideal Canoe Trips a 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
EID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY . - JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


ITHACA 3 
wins || SOUR. FRIENDS 


a ° To the hunter, camper, fisherman his “ tools ”’ 
Amateur Championship are his friends and companions. On your out- 
of all Canada for SAM 


ing trips you can find no more reliable com- 
VANCE. This is the third 


panions than 
consecutive year SAM 


VANCE has won theCana- MARBLES 


dian Championship. SPECIALTIES FOR SPORTSMEN 


That’ Can- Here are four particularly good “ friends ’’— 
‘> @ record, and there are many others equally as good 
ada’s greatest shooter among Marble’s famous Sixty. 
shoots an ITHACA, Marble’s Waterproof Match Box, needéd 
b by every hunter, camper and outdoor man, 
CCause. ONY an Thousands used by soldiers. Guaranteed 
can break more moisture-proof; 55 cents. 
targets with an Marble’s Coat Compass. Attaches to 
ITHACA, 
Catalog FREE. 








































































































































































outside of coat. or shirt. Always in sight. 
Balances so readily, direction can be taken 
while walking. Nickeled ‘finish, agate bear- 
ings. Guaranteed accurate; $1.40. 
Marble’s No. 2 Safety Axe. Length 





























Ham. 11 in.; weight, 20 oz.; steel handle; 
Deuble lead lined guard; solid steel 
merless Guns, blade, 2% by 4 in.; $2.75. VIM 
$32.50 up. ; Marble’s Woodcraft Knife \ 
fa Combines the good features of 
i all hunting knives. ap ‘or 
Single Trap sticking, skinning, cleaning, slic 
Guns, $100.00 ing. Biggest value on market. Blade, 
up. 4% in.; laminated leather handle, 
- 3% in.; — io: 5 
oz, (Sheat cluded), $1.65. 
a AT YOUR DEALERS 
— < 7 me yy = receipt 
of price. te for complete cat- 
ITHACA alog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties. 
GUN MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
co. 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
v2 Ithaca, 
-, N.Y. 






AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


By Chester A. Reed 








Is a book written especially for.sportsmen as a concise guide 
to the identification of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are faithfully de- 
picted by the colored pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they are to be found at 
different seasons of the year. These illustrations are repro- 
duced from water-color paintings by the author, whose books 
on birds and flowers have had the largest sale of any ever 
published in this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving houses in the 
country and the whole typography is such as is rarely seen 
in any book. The cover is a very attractive and unique one, 
a reproduction of leather made from the back of a boa con- 
strictor with set-in pictures of game birds. Price, 60 cents. 















* WITH A YEARS SUBSCRIPTION TO FOREST & STREAM 
F R E E AT THE REGULAR $2.00 YEARLY RATE 


FOREST & STREAM Gook Dept.) 





9 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
SF 2a RS 
mumission 

















careful grading and ae ere Ceacen 
sent at once, Wrke ale for our reliable 


, Supply 
SIMON 
Dept. 41 






co. 
Sst. Louls, U. S.A. 
“One Reliable Fur House 
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THE GREAT MULE 
DEER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 584) 


the top of a high ridge, covered with low 
mountain mahogany in some places, and 
in other spots strikingly bare. 

Up the ridge we started, when my com- 
panion, ahead, suddenly stopped. “Look 
below you,” he whispered, and pointed. 
I looked, and my heart stopped beating. 
Two monster bucks stood looking at us. 
They were not over two hundred yards 
away. I stood: petrified, and then the 
guide whispered to me to shoot. 

As I lowered my rifle they began to 
run, quartering from me and up the hill 
and I began to shoot. 

One—two—three—four times I fired, 
and the deer kept on going. “Take aim. 
You haven’t hit the side hill,” said Scrap- 
saw aloud, and then I realized that I had 
been feverishly shooting in the general 
direction of the fleeing animals without 
any aim at all. Desperately I drew a fine 
bead on the broad side of the leading 
deer and pulled. At the report of the 
gun I saw the second animal jump 
straight in the air and fall. 

The first buck passed out of sight in 
the timber, and we ran to the fallen one. 
“Shot dead, right through the shoulders,” 
said the guide. “By Jingoes, I thought 
you had missed at first. I thought you 
were shooting at the one in the lead.” I 
do not know how the inspiration ever 
came to me to say, with becoming mod- 
esty, “I thought this one looked the 
larger.” A 

Scrapsaw gazed at me narrowly, then 
slowly said, “Well, mabbe he was the 
biggest.” 

After cutting the deer’s throat, we 
climbed farther up the ridge and called to 
the Doctor and Hank. They had heard 
the shooting, and were listening for a 
call, and they soon answered. When they 
came up to us, we all walked and ran 
back to the spot where my buck lay, in 
all his kingly state. 

The Doc is an old hunter. He stood 
over the deer for a long time. 

“Well, sir,” he finally said, “it sure 
looks as big as a horse, lying there. Gee 
Whiz, Sam, that’s the biggest deer I 
ever saw. I didn’t think you could hit 
any kind of a deer. Did you aim for his , 
shoulder?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “That’s the place 
everybody always said was the best place 
to try for.” 

Then we had the big dispute of the 
day; I contended that the buck was an 
eight pointer, while the Doctor insisted 
that he was what is known in the lexicon 
of sportdom as a four-point buck, having 
only four points upon each side. Scrap- 
saw sided with the Doc, but he did say 
that it was a‘mighty fine deer. I don’t 
care anyway, for he really did have eight 
points, whatever you call him, 

We cut the deer in pieces then, and 
wearily “toted” him to camp. Arrived 
there we relieved him of head, hide and 
horns, and weighed the meat. Of meat 
there was two hundred and sixty-three 
pounds. (Honest.) 

Doctor A. made his kill early the next 
morning—a four pointer,-a trifle smaller 
than mine. I was glad of this. Glad that 
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he killed it. Glad that it was a four 
pointer. Glad that it was smaller than 
mine. And the same afternoon, while 
we were bearing the Doctor’s kill home, 
Hank killed a forked horn, within fifty 
yards of the lake. 

We had venison in plenty. We hunted 
deer no more. But we camped beside 
the beautiful Blue Lake for three more 
days, hunting grouse and sage hens, and 
fishing. It is a hunter’s and angler’s 
paradise. 

Doctor A. and myself made the trip 
to Modoc County again late in the Fall. 
But this time we took our wives. This 
time we went for geese. This is another 
story. 


PLAYGROUNDS OF 
OUR NORTHERN ALLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 583) 


may prove enormously profitable to this 
country. 

Through most of the Rocky Mountains, 
there is hunting and, where lumbering or 
prospecting or other industries are in op- 
eration, the wild life having learned the 
lesson of fear of man secretes itself and 
is seldom seen. European travelers who 
are familiar with Switzerland have often 
spoken of the apparent loneliness of the 
Rockies by comparison with the 
mountains. There at frequent intervals 
are seen people and domestic animals that 
lend interest to the view, especially to trav- 


elers who are not familiar with the wilder- | 


ness, and this means the great majority of 
all travelers. ; 

The genuine outdoor man, journeying 
through natural scenes, has little compre- 
hension of the word loneliness so often 
used by the dwellers in cities or by those 
who are accustomed to rubbing shoulders 
more or less continually with their fellow- 
men. To this outdoor man the flowers, 
the birds, the tiny mammals, the trees and 
the towering peaks are company enough. 
He desires nothing more. 

On the other hand, the national parks of 
Canada like those of the United States, in 
the season of travel, are too thickly popu- 
lated. It is almost impossible to get away 
from the travelers and to be permitted 
leisure to enjoy nature as she is found in 
these scarcely touched stretches. 


MEETING OF COMMISSIONERS 


HE next annual meeting of the Inter- 


national Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners will be held in New 
York City on Thursday and Friday, Sep- 
tember 12 and 13, 1918, following the an- 
nual meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society, at the same place. 

At the last annual meeting held in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, in August, 1917, the scope 
of the Association was enlarged to cover 
all of North America, by changing the 
name and by-laws of the organization so 
that the Dominion of Canada and the Ca- 
nadian Provinces have an equal standing 
in the Association with the United States 
Government and the States of the Union. 

It is expected that the attendance of of- 
ficials from all parts of the United States 
and Canada will be much more general 
than ever before. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


drab 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, 
robe, coat, and glove making. You never 
lose anything and generally gain by dealing 
direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, 
or trophies, or dress them into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse 
or any other kind of hide or skin ‘tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, and made up into rugs, 
gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives 
prices of tanning, taxidermy and head 
mounting. Also prices of fur goods and 
big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


ter, N. Y. 


Swiss | 


IMITATION PORK BAIT 
“Handy” Casting Weight suesilie prepened whisenetine 
| Attachable fromeitherend.} with white, red orhann tone 


ian sh: \o 
| = Kiaabie Wil not No: 3. ter Bar ig ee, es 
ate disor, 'Ko ‘65c'per dozen. 


gpenin.use, hewn 
Postpald on cmaae oad of Price 
$. ARNOLD, Mfgr. 2°, Kansas City, Mo, 
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Russell's Famous 34 


Never- Leak-~.. 


ieee 


P BUILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Sofr and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed”’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and ‘vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
¢owhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
Sie hikers and all outdoor men 
te who know real boots 


fy, when they see 


them. You'll 
*® 


em swear by 


a 
GE Hie bes 


fa lor Catalog 


-Tree 
RUSSELL’ 'S“Never-Leak” - @ ; 
Boots are built for business ~ & 
and guaranteed to give complete satis: 
faction—they make good, or back comes 
your money. In any height. Soles hob- 
nailed or smooth. Madeto your measure. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. a 
Berlin, Wisconsin “F-s" 
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CATCH BIG FISH! 


Send 75¢ today for 
Rush Tango 
Minnow 


JK. RUSH 
963 Rush Bidg., Syracuse, HY. 


SPECIAL 


TO 


FOREST & STREAM 
READERS 


Splendid colored reproduction of all Forest and Stream 
covers mounted on (11 x 14) Bristol art board, without 
lettering—all ready for framing are available “Free” of 
additional cost to anyone sending $2.00 for a yearly sub- 
scription to Forest and Stream. 


Send in your subscription now and secure a magnificent 
colored reproduction of Maud Earl’s painting as shown 


on the cover of this issue. 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 


Nine East 40th St. 


N. Y. CITY 





FOREST AND STREAM 


The Yellowstone 
National Park 


By 
GEN. HIRAM M. CHITTENDEN 
Net. $2.00 


An entirely new and revised edition 
with new plates and new illustrations 
of this remarkable classic of The Yel- 
lowstone. Ever since its discovery, 
more than forty years ago, the Yellow- 
stone Park has grown in popular inter- 
est. Its natural wonders surpass any- 
thing to be found in like compass else- 
where in the world. 

To these attractions have been added 
others in the form of wonderful moun- 
tain roads built by the government, and 
a system of hotels and camping facilities 

which make 
traveling 
through the 
Park a delight 
quite apart 
from its scenic 
interest. 
Handsomely 
illustrated on 
Canteo Paper, 
and three-color 
cover jacket 
showing Y el- 
lowstone Falls 
in its natural 
beauty; also an 
elaborate map. 
Net, $2.00. 


Camp Fires in the 
Yukon 


By 
HARRY ANTON AUER 
Net $2.00 


In this book the author, an explorer, 
a hunter of big game, and a lover of 
the Great Out-of-Doors, takes the 
reader from the shut-in life of the 
cities to the mighty wilderness of 
Alaska and The Yukon. 


Hunters of big game will revel in this 
journey to the greatest range of big game on 
the continent; lovers of animal life will find 
keen interest in observing and studying with 
Mr. Auer the habits of the wild life of the 
far North, while the reader who loves the 
Open Places of God’s Great Nature will be 
dominated by the intimate contact with the 
Majesty, Might and Beauty of the Wilderness 
of Alaska and The Yukon. 


The remark- 

poke ‘ able _ 
Soe o merous photo- 

CAMP FIRES | erepbe with 

: : A Mr. 

| IN THE YUKON ace, 
aca eee TC ORR TS 


HARRY A. AUER 


Auer _ illus- 
trates his work 
brings us very 
close to the 
great heart of 
the far - off 
Northern Wil- 
derness. 


Hamndsomely 
bound, many 
full - page il- 
lustrations on 
Cameo paper 
and a _ threc- 
color cover 
jacket. 


Either of the above books may be obtained for $1.00 if ordered with a 
year’s subscription to Forest ANd StrEAm at the regular yearly rate 


of $2.00. 


Your choice of either book together 
with a year’s subscription to Forest 


& Stream “ - 


 —— 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


9 EAST 40th ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE AIREDALE 


This instructive and interesting work covers the history, breed- 


ing and training of these useful dogs. 


on the subject. 


It is the latest and best book 


Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of general 
training, retrieving, swimming and diving, and 
work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 

There are important chapters devoted to the 
laws of breeding, kennel management, prepara- 
tion for and handling in the show ring, diseases 
and treatment and many hints and instructions 
of great value to breeders and owners. 


Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00 


FREE with a year’s subscription, Forest and Stream 


at regular $2.00 price 
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WOODS LOGIC AND 
CAMPING COMMON SENSE 


(CONTINUED FxOM PAGE 603) 


great fame among the Indians of Maine 
for their medical properties. An old squaw 
once told me to chew several blisters oc- 
casionally if I would be healthy and vig- 
orous—“Much good for woman, very 
good,” she said. They have a laxative ef- 
fect that cannot fail to be salutary. 

One of the nuisances of outdoor life is 
the little “husk” or throat cold induced in 
many persons by the unwonted exposure 
to the air. Here the fir blister is of great 
use. Cut several from the tree by slicing 
into the bark just deep enough to remove 
the whole blister. Cut each one open and 
drop into a pan of boiling water. Inhale 
the warm, resinous steam deeply as it will 
relieve colds and hoarseness. 

Camp life and its attendent feasting on 
many weird and unbalanced dishes often 
create a stomach disturbance that manifests 
itself in tiny canker sores on the tongue 
and inside of the cheeks. These, it often 
seems, are painful in inverse ratio to their 
size and a minute canker on the tip of one’s 
tongue can effectually spoil the flavor of 
the finest broiled partridge or roast deer 
saddle. Gold thread is the cure for this— 
in leafy mold under hardwood trees there 
grows a tiny plant with a scalloped three- 
lobed leaf. On pulling it up, the root will 
detach itself from the leaf mold, sometimes 
to the length of a foot or more, a slender 
golden thread that gives the plant its name. 
This root has a very bitter taste but if 
chewed a short intervals it will cure a 
persistant canker sore in a few hours. 


NE of the greatest mistakes made by 

the average camper is that of think- 

ing he will sleep in comfort so long 
as he couches himself on a “bough bed.” 
Bough beds are a delusion and a snare. 
The average guide as well as the average 
camper can no more negotiate making one 
than he could suit the matron of a hospital 
with his first attempt at making up a hos- 
pital cot. Yet the real couch o’ dreams can 
be made; soft, fragrant, resilient, healthful 
—the dictionary fails in the task of pro- 
viding adjectives to describe the real bough 
bed, made as it should be, with care and 
intelligence. 

Not even first requisite is possessed by 
some campers. One must be able to tell 
spruce from fir. The spruce must be re- 
jected. Its stiff horny twigs have not suffi- 
cient springness to serve as a couch for the 
knowing. Fir bough tips not more than a 
foot in length, should be stuck in the 
ground curving gracefully over a six inch 
log that serves as a head board. Then, 
gradually, layer on layer, work from side to 
side of the bed toward the foot. Succeed- 
ing layers of twigs need not be stuck in 
the ground, but just laid stem down on the 
preceding layer. They will curve over each 
other, “spoon-fashion” and by the time the 
maker has laid six feet of this fragrant 
carpet he will be quite ready to lay him- 
self thereon for well-earned repose. 

Making a bough bed is not something 
that can be done between lights and should 
not be attempted unless you have time 
to do it the right way. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


“AGOSAVE”’’ TAKES THE PLACE OF EGGS 
in baking and cooking; pure, wholesome, always 
fresh; sells like wildfire; your profit 100%; write 
today for free sample. American Products Co., 
6884 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


AUTO LOCKS, VULCANIZERS, DIMMERS, 
Cheap; write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195H, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BOOKS WANTED 


BOOKS WANTED—ADVERTISER WANTS 
copy of Modern Breaking by W. A. Bruette; ad- 
dress, stating condition and price, W. A. Talton, 
Apopka, Florida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALESMEN—SELL PORTABLE SsTORM- 
proof No Draft Window Ventilators; Demand 
Great; Every window a prospect; Exclusive con- 
tract, reserve territory quick. Esner Mfg. Co., 
Commercial Dept., Peoria, Illinois. 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTIONS EVERYWHERE, PROMPT- 
ness our watchword. Phoenix Mercantile Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


’ FERRETS FOR SALE 


FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR WHITE, 
large or small. Either sex. W. A. Peck, New 
London, Ohio. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ANTLERS AND HORNS IN 
pairs from elk, deer, buffalo and mountain goat, 
also Indian relics and curios. Thad S. Wilson, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


FOX HORNS 


FOX HORNS ALL STYLES, ALL EASY 
hlowers, 30 days’ trial, money back guarantee; send 
for illustrated booklet. Karl W. Kahmann, Chi- 
cago’s foremost taxidermist and korn specialist, 
2514 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION 


16 PARKER BROS. TROJAN GRADE DOU- 
ble hammerless 28” modified and full; new condi- 
tion; trade for Winchester 16 or 20 full; new con- 
dition. William Ostiguy, 790 Park Ave., Auburn, 
Rhode Island. 


45 CAL. COLT AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 
wanted (3 or 4 of them); will pay cash; write, 
stating condition and price: will ask for C. O. D. 
shipment if satisfactory; reference Dunns or Brad- 
street. Harry W. Reinhart, Scranton, Pa. 
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Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails” read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
# cents a word will carry your 
z message to our army of readers. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—TWENTY, STANDARD MAKES, 
shotguns; eight new; description and price on appli- 
cation, A, M. Williams, Bradford, Pa. 


GEORGE W. SCHRADER—GUNSMITH 
sporting goods, formerly at Lemmon, South Dakota, 
is now located at Mobridge, South Dakota; large 
and complete stock; repairing a specialty. 


GUN BARGAINS—A FEW HIGH-GRADE LE- 
fever 12 and 10 gauge sample onne, $32.50 up. H. 
L. Green, Lake Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


L. C. SMITH SHOTGUN, 12 BORE, SHOT 
me than dozen times; how much? Box 144, Alex- 
andria, 


SALE OR TRADE—30-30 WINCHESTER RE- | 


peating rifle, excellent condition; bait casting rod 
with agate guides. M. L. Harvey, Montchanin, 
Delaware. 


WANTED—COLT AND LEFEVER TEN- 
gauge hammerless; Both good condition. Give 
rice, drop, weight, length of barrels. W. P. 
eynolds, Olney, Texas. 


WANTED—SECOND-HAND 30-36 OR 32-40 
Winchester or Marlin rifle in good condition. J. 
W. True, Bayard, Neb. 


WILL TRADE 38 CAL. REVOLVER, 32 
pocket rifle, and 16 gauge single gun for five .45 
Colts, frontier and accessories. H. Green, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED BY THE U. 8. GOVERN- 
ment; thousands positions for men, women, girls. 
$100 month; easy work; experience unnecessary: 
write immediately for free list of positions. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. V 59, Rochester, N. Y 


INSTRUCTION 


BLUE-PRINT ON WIRELESS AND AVIA- 
tion Station, prepaid, $2.75. William J. Rogers, 
—— 33, Royal Bank Building, Windsor, Ontario, 

‘anada. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN YACHT DESIGNING, ALBUM 51 
Yacht Designs, 25c. Yacht Model Emporium, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


PERFECT METHOD OF TRAPPING FOXES. 
Sure catch by following instruction, best method in 
existence; write R. F. Buckley, 176 Essex St., 
Salem, Mass. 


WILL BUILD MOTORBOAT TO osune - 
acht 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or povesy Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 


WILD DUCKS, DECOYS & CALLERS: GRAY 
Mallard, $3 pair; extra hens, $2 each; Black Mal- 
lards, $4.50 pair; no extra hens; English callers, 
$6 pair; hens, $4 each. Mail draft E. Breman, Co., 
Danville, Ill. *"s 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOOVERIZE—FIX SHOESOLES, WATER- 
proof, they last doubly long. Cloth waterproofed. 
Sample bottle, 25c. Sierra Agency, 336 Benton- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SSE Z| = 


NOVELTIES 


REAL “MINIE” BALL WATCH FOB ONLY 
1. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195J, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS 


PARTNER TO INVEST SOME MONEY TO 
manufacture my eight patents. James E. Bennett, 
Momence, IIl. 


PHOTOGRAPHY « 


BROTHER SPORTSMAN—SEND YOUR 
choice films to be developed, printed or enlarged; 
we do finishing for particular people. Wingard’s 
Photo Shop, 1045 Water St:, Port Huron, Mich. 


DON’T SPOIL GOOD PICTURES BY HAVING 
them poorly developed and printed; all work guar- 
anteed satisfactory; we also make enlargements; 
send for price list. Carl Wingard, 1045 Water St., 
Port Huron, Mich, 


enlargements, 35c.; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
ene Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
S 


PHOTO FINISHING FOR SPORTSMEN—DE- 
veloping, printing, bromide enlarging of wild life, 
hunting, fishing and outdoor pictures our specialty; 
send for details. Nature-Art Studio, 1109 Henry 
Clay Ave., New Orleans, La. 


PICTURES 


DO YOU LIKE PICTURES? IF 
name, please. O. W. Miller, 105 Chambers St., 
New York. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTHLY: SEVEN 
acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Sea‘ 
ROOTS, HERBS & EVERGREENS 


sine tlie amet eget ei ian etiaaten atte dinshataie 
$5.00 A DAY GATHERING EVERGREENS, 
roots, and herbs; Ginseng, $14 tb.; Belladonna 
Seed, $64 Ib. or grow it yourself; book and war 
prices free. Botanical 58, New Haven, Conn. 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 


are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Se eee 
FIRST CLASS 2nd HAND BAMBOO TARPON 


Rod and Reel of reliable make, must be sent on ap- 
proval. Address J. E. Mons, care Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Assn., New Orleans, La. 


WILD DUCK FOODS 


WILD DUCK FOODS—WILD RICE, WILD 
celery and potamogenton seeds now ready for ship- 

n Grow in any shallow lake, river or pond. 
Write for literature and prices. C1 de B. Terrell, 
Naturalist, Oshkosh, Wis. Dept. HA. 
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Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


Overlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Spring 
and Summer months. Appeals to 
fathers, mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 


— $4.00 per day and upwards. 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 
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Michigan Blvd. at 13th St. 
CHICAGO 


Comfort, true hospitality and effi- 
cient service at moderate rates. 
Room with detached shower, $1 a 
day; with private bath, $1.50 to 
$2.50 


ISHERMAN’S . 
ARADISE 


Located on chain of six Lakes. Best 
lack Bass, Pickerel Mackinaw 
Trout, Musky fishing in Mich. In a network of Trout 
Streams (all varieties). Finest Bathing Beach. Perfect 
Sanitary conditions. Stone and Ig Bungalow Dining 
room, Write for booklet. H. D. SMITH, Beltaire, Mich. 


Come to Bear 

Mountain Camp 

eer un ers = — a 
dac ook 

for deer never better in this ideal a a 
Experienced guides, complete camping outfits, best 
of food and accommodations. Come and get that 


fine Buck that’s waiting for you. 
Make arrangements now 


J. M. BALDERSON 
Bear Mountain Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


| Delivery, 


Accept this book with our compliments 


Contains road map and 
all points of interest of 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and surrounding coun- 


| you’re welcome to ’em. 





ts 
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HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo’s¢ ideal 
hotel for tourists. 
Convenient to 
business districts 
and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. 
European plan. 
Fireproof, modern. 
250 outside rooms 
$2.00 up. Unex- 
celled cuisine. 

C. A. MINER 
Managing Director 





DUCK SHOOTING ON 


THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 


Have you ever laid in a sink-box at the 


gun into the water to chill it? If not, here 
is the place to come for your limit on 
canvasbacks is assured. Terms and dates 
address W. D. Sellers, 818 6th Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. After Nov. Ist, General 
Perryville, Maryland. 


COOPERS CAMPS 


SQUARE TAILED TROUT. 0O.K. HUNTING 
| IDEAL VACATIONLAND. 

BOOKLET ON REQUEST 

| CAPT. G. W. COOPER, 





break of day and kept that busy with the | 
ducks that you had to repeatedly dip your | 
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'DOUBLE-CROSSED AND 
| DIAMOND-HITCHED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 579) 


and beat it. By tomorrow afternoon I'll 
be back home. If you ever collect twenty- 
five bones from me for a hunting license 
The boys will 
probably find you in the morning and let 
you loose. Hope you have a pleasant time 
—goodnight!” “Look here, Ryder,” says 


| EWI 
| After I was tied up Hen smoked a cig- 


arette and asked me how I liked it 


“this is all a joke and I think it’s gone 
far enough. I’ve been pretending I’m a 
game warden and—’ “Yeh,” he breaks 
in skeptically, “likely story: that—if you 
ever get a chance tell it to the marines!” 


| With that he walks off in the gloom and 


in a few minutes I heard the door shut. 


like frost. I comforted myself with the 
thought that when Ryder told the boys 
his story they would reveal the joke and 
I would soon be free, but after an hour 


[i was quite a cool night—in fact it felt 


| had passed and no one came, I began to 


get restless. I tugged at the rope, but 
Ryder had done a good job. I tried to 
call out, but my voice was lost in that 
handkerchief across my mug. Meanwhile 
the time wore wearily on. 

About midnight a figure approached. It 
was Bill. He expressed surprise at find- 
ing me tied and loosed me in a jiffy. He 
said Ryder had mysteriously disapeared. 
Then I limped back to camp after him. 

When we entered there sat Sam and 
Doc and—RYDER! They were all grin- 
ning. Ryder pulled a paper out of his 


When I read Hen’s license I realized for 
the first time that I was the goat 


| pocket and handed it to me withotit com- 


ment. It was a sure enough hunting 
license in his name! 

“Double-crossed and diamond-hitched!” 
I groaned and this was followed by glee- 


ful whoops of joy from everybody present 


| —except myself. 


Be sure that your match or cigarette stub 
is out before you throw it away. 








ND 
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FOR GRAY FEATHERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 577) 


the buggy seat and the horse galloped like 
a will o’ the wisp. He did this until he 
stopped. When he halted I calmly stood 
on my head aft the horse. Soon the wire 
caught us where circus acrobats like it 
best, but where the horse objected to hav- 
ing it with both hind feet. One of my legs 
became entangled in the rigging. After 
twenty minutes and a half of ferocious 
churning, 175 pounds of choice buttermilk 
was thrown on a watered market. 

The motor car is now the vehicle used 
to transport the young generation to the 
chicken fields. But it is the old timers who 
go to make up the largest numbers of those 
who comb the dunes for gray feathers. 
The youngsters seem to take more natural- 
ly to quail, ducks and huns. 


HE booming of prairie chickens in the 
early spring is one of the most thrill- 
ing sounds mothered in the wilds. 

This is a prelude to the “wedding” of two 
grouse. During this time the prairie chick- 
ens dance a quadrille as complex as any 
ever heel-and-toed by humans. High au- 
thority has frequently denied that there is 
such a dance on the chicken’s program. 
I can say I have witnessed several through 
powerful glasses and I am afraid of being 
called a master liar else I would go into 
detail. Some day a movie man will get 
this dance and then and then! Scoffers 
will behold the rhythmic grouse-gallop. 

It is a remarkable thing when you stop 
to think about it that the chicken is not 
numbered with the dodo and the lamented 
passenger pigeon. It seems that all the 
elements of man and nature tend to efface 
this buxom bird from the meadows of the 
west. Prairie fires, coyotes, blizzards with 
the thermometer indicating forty below, 
merciless pot hunters, wet seasons, the 
breaking-plow, hail storms and an ever in- 
creasing horde of crows that love to an- 
nihilate egg-lined nests constitute some of 
them. But in spite of these decimating in- 
fluences the chicken bids fair to stay with 
us. A scarcity of bird dogs in the chicken 
country is another factor in favor of a 
large yield of prairie trumpeters. A few 
seasons ago, when birds were mighty 
scarce, bird dog breeders lost interest in 
the game and today you'll hunt a long 
time before bringing to light a single go- 
getter chicken dog. Jim McPharlin, the 
famous dog man, recently said that be- 
fore the chicken territory could again be 
blessed with the quota of good dogs to be 
found here a dozen years ago grouse 
would be teeming in the whiskers of hil- 
lock and dale. In these sanguinary times 
it makes a man smile to fancy chickens 
aplenty. Nothing is sweeter than to re- 
hearse in day dreams one of those wind 
and sun kissed autumnal days of the misty 
past when a frequent whirr of wings re- 
sounded from a tobacco brown sea of vir- 
gin prairie. And from reports voiced by 
unimpeachable authorities the conclusion is 
one calculated to cause a carnival of camp- 
Planning in the dunes from now until som- 
ber October steps forth in her robes of 
rich yellow, red and gold. 


COMBING THE DUNES 
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The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume re- 

onsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 





AIREDALES 


ps se eiaeer neem 

AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE FROM HUNT- 
ing and show stock; prices right. W. F. Betts, 
Wellington, Ohio. 


a i eae 

WASHOE AIREDALES HAVE A NATIONAL 
reputation for gameness, intelligence. _and high 
d of appearance. Two litters rich in the 
blood of champions, guaranteed workers, and out 
of the foundation stock of our kennels, now for 
sale. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


BEAGLES 


FOR SALE—TRAINED ENGLISH BEAGLES, 
three and four years old. George P. Rothley, 
Lowell, Ohio. 


E 














COLLIES MAKE THE BEST PALS. HAND- 
some, intelligent and faithful; grown dogs and pup- 
pies from best Imported Winning dogs; for price 
and particulars address H. H. Shields, Bennington, 





this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on _ the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, - 
gent, refined and useful; =e not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 


DOGS TO EXCHANGE 
EXCHANGE—ONE 2-YEAR-OLD BLACK & 


tan fox hound for one coon hound bitch; must be 
good. Theo. Bussen, Tipton, Kans. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — 
Scotch collies. Ed Podhaski, Monticello, Iowa. 


DOGS WANTED 
WANTED A RETRIEVER FOR DUCK; 


small dog preferred; must be broken and experi- 
enced. M. T. Coolidge, 104 Stone St., Watertown, 














: 











GUN DOGS 


CHOICE LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, IRISH 
setter pups and trained dogs, also pointers, spaniels 
and retrievers, pups and dogs; good stock; prices 
reasonable; enclose stamps for lists. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


ENGLISH SETTERS BROKEN, GUARAN- 
teed, $150 each; setter puppies, $15 each; shotgun, 
10 gauge, double-barrel, $10. Hannigan, ay 
Shore, Long Island. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—DOG & BITCH, 
English setters, 2 year papers; 20 gauge or Colt 
88. Nelt Russell, Kellettville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PUPS “CH LAMBERTON’S 
Mack ex Russell’s Babe, English setters whelped 
May 8, 1918; papers. Nelt Russell Kellettville, Pa. 


POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 
ard Bred, eligible to registry. W. O. Gilbert, 











HOUNDS 


FOR SALE—BLACK AND WHITE RUSSIAN 
wolfhound, male, three = old; house broken; 
minds very nicely; kind and gentle; price, $75. 





F. E. Southwick, 9 Park Terrace, Milford, Mass. 


hound, one black and tan partly trained coon hound 
bitch; $30 takes both; stamp for reply. Gus Ship- 
ley, Athens, Il. 


HIGH-CLASS FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Rabbit hounds a specialty. On trial. Stamp. 
Stissing Stock Farm, Bangall, New York. 


IF YOU WANT A REAL COON SKUNK 
and oppossum hound we have them; if it is a 
crackerjack rabbit hound, we have them at fifteen 
dollars; ten days’ trial allowed. Westminster Ken- 
nels, Tower Hill, Ill. 


IRISH WOLFHOUND, MALE, ONE YEAR 
old, of ercellent breeding. Pemund Kennels Reg., 
Sparrows Point Md. 7 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND, ONE YEAR OLD, 
very large; also two female puppies three ‘months 
old, of champion stock. Pemund Kennels Reg., 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 


TEN WELL-TRAINED VIRGINIA FOX 
Hounds, also puppies. Write for prices. H. R. 
Reed, Berlin, Pa. 


D HOUND FOR SALE—GOOD SIZE, 
nicely marked and extra tree dog, stays well at 
tree; does not hesitate for water, cold or hot; rab- 
bit proof, does not bother sheep, day or night; he 
is a genuine coon hound, and knows what to do 
and does what he knows; if you would like to have 
a dog and interested, write Lock Box 135, Paris, 

enn. 











BULL DOGS 


FOR SALE—TWO MATURED ENGLISH BULL 
dogs, good specimens; one high class stud; also a 
four months’ old bull pup; all eligible to registra- 
tion and in perfect condition. George Danio, Os- 
wego, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—A GOOD SQUIRREL DOG. 
Water Spaniel bitch; she is a topnotcher, good 
Stayer; bargain. Write for particulars, Forest 
Craven, Moores Hill, Ind. 


FOR SALE—LARGE CHESAPEAKE BAY RE- 
triever, a fine specimen, Water King stock, force 
broken, one year old, price $106; retriever, half 
Chesapeake, half Irish retriever, good disposition 
and dandy looker, force broken, year and a half 
old, price $75; also fine selection of English 
Beagles; open season for rabbits (Long Island) 
October 1st to March Ist; everybody will want 
beagles this year, so come early to get the good 
busters ye right. Scrub Oak Kennels, Central 
slip, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ONE MALE DOG, TWO YEARS 
old, one pup three months old; will sell cheap. 
Charles Cochran, Niles, Mich, R. No. 4. 























and Pointers—big = hounds. Price list 5c. 
Jas. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 


FOR SALE—WHITE AND LIVER LLEWEL- 
lyn, Major K, 36744, hunted two seasons in Flor- 
ida; fast, wide ranger, splendid hunter, $75; photos. 
John F. Klein, Floral Park, N. Y. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
i i . Sample tree. 
aieres Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 














MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particulars. 
Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5c. stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 

OWNER NOW IN TRAINING CAMP 50 
must sell at bargains; male, three females English 
setters, rabbit hound, trained; three - Airedale 
bitches, two litters of Airedales, litter of setters; 
males, $8; females, $5; pups shipped at two months 
old; satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Mancelona Airedale Kennels, Mancelona, Mich, 
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Fire Arms-—F ishing Tackle 


Athletic and Camp Outfits 
Military Supplies 


Send for Booklet 


**Serviceable Gifts For Those Who Serve’”’ 


SCHOVERLING, DALY © GALES 
302 and 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


ITHACA AGAIN WINS 


Grand American Handicap 
ea, 


J. D. Henry borrowed an Ithaca he First! 
never saw before and beat the world’s 
best shooters. 

Henry Pendergast withan Ithacawon Second! 
second after tieing for first. 

R. C. Rains and J. Park with Ithacas Third ! 
tied for third. 

G. Rupert with an Ithaca tied for Fourth! 
fourth. 


South Shore Introductory 
Handicap 


First |—Henry Pendergast with an Ithaca. 
Ithacas made a clean sweep in the G. A. H. last year. 
Ithacas have broken world’s records week after week 
is year. 

Ithacas were 1, 2, 3, 4 in the G. A. H. this year. 

Absolute proof that any man can break more targets 
with an Ithaca. 

Catalog free. Double hammerless guns, $32.50 up. 
Single trap guns, $100 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 


CAN YOU WALK TEN MILES? 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


WILL TELL YOU WHETHER YOU WALK 
TWO MILES OR TWENTY. IT CAN BE 
REGULATED TO YOUR STEP AND REG. 
ISTERS ANY DISTANCE WALKED 


SIMPLE—ACCURATE—RELIABLE 
Our Special Offer 


One Year’s Subscription Forest & BOTH 
Stream FOR 


$9.75 
Total Value 2 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 EAST 40TH ST.. NEW YORE, N. Y. 


HOW TO USE THE 
DOUBLE BLADE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 589) 


fault is only natural with beginners, 
but it will cease entirely with prac- 
tise. Mastering the push and pull 
stroke will eliminate “drips” forever, even 
when a stiff quartering breeze is blowing. 
An analysis of this stroke will show that 
the blade in the water remains at what is 
practically a temporary fixed point in the 
forward movement of the canoe and the 
blade in the air is being hurtled forward 
at a rate twice the speed of the canoe. 
The centrifugal force thus effected causes 
all the “drips” to hurry toward the end or 
uppermost part of the blade. You will 
notice how they hop over the top of the 
blade and fall clear of the canoe. The 
old time paddlers pulled a lower arm stroke 
entirely and merely carried the blade with 
the upper arm and as a result used “drip 
cups” to ward off the stream of water 
that ran down the recovering blade. 


MONGST the common errors in 
A using the double blades are the fol- 

lowing—The average blade is too 
long. The best length for all around use 
is 9 feet overall. When paddling, the 
upper blade is carried too high. Keep your 
upper grip down to the level of your head. 
The grips on the shaft are held too far 
apart and in some cases too close together. 
The correct distance is thirty inches apart 
measured from the outside to outside of 
the hands. On the upper arm stroke, the 
elbow is carried too low. Keep it up as 
high as is comfortable and get in a straight 
drive. Many paddlers have their backs 
bent like a bow and keep their arms in too 
close to their chest. See that your back 
is erect and slightly tilted forward and 
that your paddling is done out in front 
of you. Push and pull your canoe up to 
every stroke. Lastly, try to eliminate 
splashing at the start and finish of each 
stroke. 

It is not our purpose to start a contro- 
versy between wielders of the single and 
double blade paddles, but it must be con- 
ceded that it is an essential accessory in 
tidal waters. There are often times when 
it is impossible to gain headway against a 
heavy tide and wind. Then you will want 
to sit as low in the boat as possible so as 
to reduce wind resistance. On such occa- 
sions single blades are awkward and the 
double practical. Occasionally one will 
find it necessary to make a fast trip. Here 
again the double is a decided advantage 
over the single. On a cruise it is a rest- 
ful change to alternate between a single 
and double blade. It is an assurance of 
safety to have a pair of double blades 
aboard a sailing canoe, for at any moment 
you may wish to avoid a steamer or a dan- 
gerous shore, or again recover a lost single 
blade or substitute for a disabled rudder. 
As a matter of fact the double blade may 
be used on any waters and it is the all 
around enthusiast who is equipped for this 
fascinating angle of canoeing. 


If you see a fire, report it, don’t wait 
ior some one else to do it. 
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FIELD TRIALS ON THE PRARIES 


By RODNEY RANDOM 


The All-American Field Trial Club, the 
greatest bird dog organization in the 
world, decided upon Mowbridge, South 
Dakota, as the meeting place for 1918 and 
since their announcement most of the 
great field trial dogs of the country and 
their handlers have gathered in the vicin- 
ity of that modern little prairie town. It 
takes several months of careful training 
and conditioning to prepare a dog for.one 
of these great field trial stakes, but the 
prizes and honors that are won make the 
expenditure of time and. money well worth 
while to that earnest body of men who are 
devoted to the American bird dog. 

The past two years have been hard on 
field trial clubs and several organizations 
have abandoned their trials and at one time 
there was some talk of the All-American 
doing so for the duration of the war, but 
the President’s proclamation regarding all 
sports and happier council prevailed. The 
trials last year were the most successful in 
the history of the club, in fact the entry 
was the largest a field trial club has éver 
had, and this year that remarkable record 
has again been broken. The position that 
the All-American Field Trial Club holds 
in the field trial world is due to its being 
organized and conducted on broad demo- 
cratic lines and these are the only lines on 
which a field trial club can long exist. 

The Secretary of the Club, Dr. T. Ben- 
ton King, of Brownsville, Tennessee, is a 
clean cut sportsman who knows the field 
trial game from every angle and has han- 
dled the affairs of the Club with a firm 
and impartial hand that has gained for 
him the confidence of the field trial world. 

Mr. H. F. Fellows, the President, is a 
prosperous manufacturer of Springfield, 
Missouri, a broad gauged, liberal minded 
sportsman whose greatest pride is a re- 
markable family of pointers that he has 
developed which have brought him high 
honors both on the bench and in the field. 


The most important race that will be 


run on the prairies this year, the event 
that will attract the greatest attention 
all over the country, is the All-American 
Chicken Championship stake in which 
practically any dog can compete. The 
trophy is the Dr. Rowe cup, a magnificent 
sterling silver affair presented by friends 
of the great sportsman, editor and field 
trial enthusiast whose name it bears. No 
man did as much for the promotion of 
field trials as the late Dr. Rowe, the 
founder of The American Field, and no 
other name is held in such veneration by 
field trial men today. This cup must be 
won three times by the dogs of one owner 
before the absolute title is transferred to 
him. The races for this trophy have al- 
ways been run on prairie chickens, the quail 
championship being represented by a sim- 
ilar emblem known as the Edward Dexter 
cup, which is competed for at Grand Junc- 
tion, Tennessee. The names of the dogs 
winning these events each year are en- 
graved upon the cup, and it may be truly 
said of every dog who has ever placed his 
name upon the Dr. Rowe cup has been a 


credit to his breed and a performer of high 
ability. Several very ordinary dogs, how- 
ever, have placed their names upon the Ed- 
ward Dexter cup. 
and the way it has been judged on several 
occasions has not met with the entire ap- 
proval of the field trial world. Although 
endurance is one of the highest qualifica- 
tions of a field trial dog, a champion must 
possess somehting more than heels to com- 
mand the admiration of the field trial 
world. Last year the National Champion- 
ship and the Edward Dexter cup was 
awarded to a dog by the name of Joe 
Muncie, a light colored easy running dog, 
about whose breeding there was once some 
question but we are told has since been 
cleared up. This dog, Joe Muncie, ran on 
the prairies two years ago against a setter 
from Oklahoma named the Candy Kid. In 
this race Joe Muncie was handled by J. M. 
Avent, an experienced handler, wise to all 
tricks of the game, and who has always 
been known for his skill in putting things 
over. The Candy Kid was piloted by Ches- 
ley Harris, a young Mississippi handler, 
who is now in France. Harris, although a 
comparative novice in the game; had great 
confidence in his dog and ran a straight 
level headed race. He took the course the 
judges laid out for them and worked with- 
in the rules.of the sport. After the first 
casts Avent discovered he was up against 
a real dog that was as speedy, intelligent 
and far more level headed than the one he 
was handling. When he discovered he 
could not ofit-step the other dog, which is 
one of the things he always attempts to do, 
he swung his dog away from the competi- 
tion and attempted to give Joe the appear- 
ance of wider ranging than he was really 
doing, that is, he kept off to one side and 
quite a distance from the judges so as to 
appear that his dog was really further out 
and working faster than the dog that was 
holding strictly to his course at a proper 
distance from the men in the saddle. The 
judges call Avent back on three different 
occasions and made him bring his dog into 
direct competition, and every time that this 
was done Candy Kid out-stepped him, out- 
ranged him and out-birded him. 

Prairie racing in the early fall is very 
exhausting work, and an hour and a quar- 
ter to an hour and a half is considered a 
long heat, but in this event the judges kept 
the dogs down to two hours and forty min- 
utes, which was the longest heat that has 
ever been run at a prairie trial, and the 
result demonstrated beyond all question of 
doubt the superiority of Candy Kid. No 
one knew better than Avent that he was 
defeated fairly, and Candy Kid went on 
down the circuit and won repeatedly at 
quail trials in various sections of the 
South, and came to the prairies last fall 
and repeated his winning of the Dr. Rowe 
cup. This gives him two legs on the cup, 
and if he can repeat his previous perform- 
ances this year, it will pass into the abso- 
lute possession of his owner. It will stamp 
him as one of the most remarkable dogs in 
the country, and C. E. Duffield will possess 
the highest honor in all the field trial world. 


It is a three hour race | 





FOREST AND STREAM 


WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 


No better book 
for the guidance 
of those who go 
into the wild for 
sport or recrea- 
tion was ever 
written. No one 
ever knew the 
woods better than 
“Nessmuk” or 
succeeded in put- 
ting so much val- 
uable information 
into the same 
compass. Camp 
equipment, camp 
making, the per- 
sonal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, 
cooking, and a 

kindred topics are 
illus., 160 pages. 


and one 
Cloth, 


thousand 
considered. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


WITH A YEARS SUBSCRIPTION 
FR EE TO FOREST & STREAM. AT THE 
REGULAR YEARLY RATE OF $2.00 
No Extra Charge for Canadian Orders 

For more than forty-five years, FOREST 
& STREAM has studiously cultivated and 
vigorously promoted a healthful interest in 
outdoor recreation and in the natural 
sciences. It founded the Audubon Society, 
and has been the people’s champion in 
many important activities looking to the 
development and preservation of our Na- 
tional Park System and to wild life in 
general. 

Throughout its long careeg of public 
usefulness, FOREST & STRE has been 
and still is the recognized authority in its 
field 

Price 20c a copy: Subscription price $2.00 a year. 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


9 EAST 40th STREET - - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


(orang Airedale & 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Rounc Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Oorang Kennels 


. H. La Rue, Ohio 


“Where QUALITY meets PRICE to SATISFACTION of buyer” 


DOGS —ALL BREEDS 


AIREDALES A SPECIALTY 
26 years in the line means something, and is a 
guarantee for SERVICE 


NEW YORK KENNELS 113 East 9th St., New York 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Foxhounds, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, , 
Pointers, Pet and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 


10c. 
BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 


ENGLISH BLOOD HOUND, AMERICAN FOX- 
hound Cross. Pups and grown stock. H. Lipp, 


Cochecton, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER, EIGHT MONTHS OLD, 
$10. H. Lipp, Cochecton, | a # 
<ihstsihaicn nan iam sel edd oes tient eae nicer teil nireeell 
WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game 
plenty. For sale trained setters, also some good 
rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 
8 doses 50c.; 18, $1.00. 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
igeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Kennels, 
Route 2, York, Pa. 
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There is NO TRUTH in the rumor that has got about—perhaps 
intentionally circulated—that we have discontinued to manufacture 


our well-known foods. 


In spite of great difficulties we have been able to fill about 96% of 


all our orders. 


We have conformed to Government requirements so that we and 
our customers have helped to conserve the supply of food for human 
beings by making and using a special food for domestic animals. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
and PUPPY BISCUITS 


write us direct for prices and other information 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco; St. Louis; Cleveland; Montreal 


| DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
‘TOT your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—a< cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 
PURE GOLD 42934 
A Great Son of Champion 
AT STUD Comanche Frank, by Ex. Arkan- 


sas Queen ... Young Stock For Sale. 
RIVERDALE KENNELS, WILTON, CONN. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 


the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 


OCTOBER, 1918 


PHILIPS TRIED IT OUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 609) 


barrels is a fine old “home remedy,” one 


the younger generation seems to have for- 
gotten, so I pass the good dope along. I 
believe I have at last found a perfect 
method of cleaning the “22” and all other 
low power rifles. 

First wipe out the surface fouling with 
a few dry patches. Then requisition the 
“gudewife’s” bottle of household ammonia, 
saturate a patch and send it into the 
breech, my, but it will come out black. 
Wipe fairly clean with dry patches and 
then give the bore a second shot of ammo- 
nia. This time you can wipe clean and 
finish your elbow exercise with the com- 
forting assurance that the barrel is abso- 
lutely free of powder acid. Finish by coat- 
ing the bore with mercurié ointment and 
the job is done. Fully 90 per cent. of the 
difficulties experienced in keeping the “22” 
clean is caused by not completely removing 
all the powder acid left in the bore after 
firing. Ammonia is the natural extermina- 
tor of all acid, so why not use it? .The 
mercuric ointment makes an ideal rust pre- 
ventive and eats away every minute trace 
of lead without attacking the steel. Thus 
both rust and leading are completely avoid- 
ed. Caution: When inserting the ammonia 
soaked patch into the chamber, I always 
hold the butt above the cleaning rod, so 
the excess ammonia that is squeezed out 
as the patch enters the bore does not drip 
into the action; a trick I learned in the 
old black powder days when I used to place 
the muzzle of my Sharp’s rifle in a pan 
of hot water and pump industriously. 

There are two fine old Ballard .22 caliber 
rifles in our outfit, one has been in con- 
stant service for over thirty years, and the 
other is a veteran of twenty-odd seasons, 
yet today they possess a degree of accuracy 
second to none of the new guns and each 
bore shows only a mere trace of powder 
burn at the breech, although they have both 
consumed uncounted thousands of car- 
tridges and seem only to improve with age. 
Also neither barrel has ever shown a trace 
of leading. I have always believed that a 
clean barrel will not lead and have yet to 
alter that opinion, having never encoun- 
tered leading in my personal weapons, but 
among my friends—that’s a different story. 

Some data on that old squirrel rifle of 
yours, illustrated with a photograph of the 
gun and some targets, would make a very 
interesting story. If you only lived a trifle 
nearer I would soon be asking for an in- 
troduction to that fine old weapon. In fact, 
in these days of the high cost of ammu- 
nition, I really believe the old piece might 
easily be made to enjoy an Indian summer 
of renewed usefulness. Firing with a 
muzzle loader would soon teach the tyro to 
make every shot count and that, after all, 
is the greatest lesson a young rifleman 
can learn. Today there is entirely too 
much promiscuous shooting and too little 
intelligent practice. I have always felt that 
the old muzzle loader possessed a few in- 
herent virtues not found in any other gun. 

Good night, old man, write agafn wnen 
the spirit moves you. 

Roy S. Tinney, 


Associate Editor. 








